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THE SWINGIN SAXES 
1S TO KING 





as more sax men every day : 
discover their finger-happy action fi im 
and ear-pleasing sound } 


Check around. You'll find top sax men on both coasts, “<iq . ay 
and everywhere in-between, talking and playing é 
Kings. There’s a new swing to King. 
The reason’s hard to put into words. It starts with the 
kind of individual King craftsmanship that patiently, 
proudly creates each King sax. Keys, screws, springs, rods 
all in perfect alignment —and made to stay that way. 
Here’s action that’s fast, light, precise — and comfortable. 
But King’s sound is the reason for Kings’ being. 
You'll find it easier, more relaxing to get good 
sound from a King. Because Kings have the 
most remarkable scale line ever developed. 
It’s accurate! The King sound is rich, 
full-bodied. The response 1s instant. 
You play a King with confidence 
because you know your King will do 


what you ask without humoring. 
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NEW! exclusively 

——- King Super 20%... 
. WATER REPELLA 
PADS that will 00 

swell, will not abs 

water. Perfect seatif 


try a STERLING SILVER BELL at your nearest King 
dealer... you'll hear a richer, more resonant sound 


not possible on ordinary saxes 


ee ~~ ut. for months longef Di 
King tenors, altos, baritones and student- vig ; = than ordinary pads 
priced Cleveland and American-Standard models U tet = seamen 
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SHELLY 






MANNE 


PLAYS THE NEW 


ed DRUMS 


WITH THE NEW SOUND 


SHELLY MANNE 
FIRST 
IN 


DOWN BEAT POLL! 








Again and again, Shelly Manne and his LEEDY drums 
are in first position over all drummers. Down Beat's 
famous Readers Poll brings to light the country’s 
favorite musicians . . . Shelly Manne brings to light 
once again the favorite name on drums in the 
country — LEEDY. 


Shelly's extreme perfection is evident as is LEEDY'S 
built-in perfection, workmanship and true quality. 


Your dealer will be happy to show you LEEDY equip- 
ment and the many pearl color samples from which 
your next outfit may be chosen. 


Leedy Drum Co., 2249 Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




















the first chorus 


By Charles Suber 





“Deck the halls with ad-ver-tis-ing... 
*Tis the time for mer-chan-dis-ing” 


So ran a satiric line in Stan Freberg’s 
Green Chri$tma$, issued last year as his 
personal protest against the “red and 
green bandwagon.” (All his royalties 
went to the Haemophilia Foundation.) 


Because of today’s payola paranoia, 
it is interesting to explore the back- 
ground of this record’s release and ac- 
ceptance. Capitol shipped the Freberg 
disc shortly after Thanksgiving last 
year, as is customary with Christmas 
releases. It was given normal exploita- 
tion. Review and promotion copies went 
to pop disc jockeys, newspaper and 
magazine reviewers, and columnists. 
The initial reception was great. Jockies 
wearied of jangly jingles heard some- 
thing fresh and new as in this cigarette 
ad parody: “Santa’s a little more rugged 
too, both sleeves rolled up and a tatoo 
on each arm. One of them says, ‘Merry 
Christmas’, the other one, ‘Less tars.’” 


The public liked it too. It began to 
get word-of-mouth advertising. 


But the opposition soon made its 
move. For the needle had struck bone. 


A west coast association of advertising 
agencies quickly organized a campaign 
to “expunge this slur on the advertising 
profession from the nation’s airways.” 
In the uproar that followed, the record 
made the Top 10 on the coast. 


In Chicago, brave souls like Dan 
Sorkin-and Howie Roberts played the 
record despite the pressures. Other 
jockies begged off because the record 
was too long (6:30 minutes)—and be- 
cause “you just can’t push the commer- 
cials around.” 


In New York, the record did poorly, 
for a significant reason: the paralyzing 
newspaper strike was on, so the public 
wasn’t being fully informed. All in all, 
the record sold about 100,000 copies. 
Only the peculiar attitude of the stations 
prevented a larger sale and exposure. 


The moral should be clear enough. 
The broadcasting industry has never had 
the moral fiber or “editorial” outlook 
of the printed media. (See Gene Lees’ 
analysis, pages 16-17) Some of us re- 
member Fred Allen’s running battle 
with the vice-presidents-in-charge . . . 
and they haven’t changed for the better. 





Perhaps the ephemeral nature of the 
spoken word and the flickering image 
makes broadcasters less responsible and 
more responsive to the public than 
workers in print, whose ink is per. 
manently affixed to paper. 


We in print media feel the reaction 
of our audience immediately. Readers 
either buy or don’t buy a particular 
issue. Broadcasters do not have a similar 
gauge of their audience. Ratings do not 
have the accuracy of audited circulation 
statements. 


Broadcasters do get the word by in- 
direction. Their advertisers pass along 
sales results by option renewals or can- 
cellations. When the major advertisers 
decide that a profitable medium for 
them is threatened, they will act. This 
commercial threat, coupled with the 
dread of a strengthened FCC, will firm 
up the backbones. 


How fitting that this question should 
be aired at this time. Contrast the mood 
of the season: “Good Will to Man; Joy 
to the World,” with: 

“Dashing through the snow 

in a 50-foot coupe 

O’er the fields we go, 

selling all the way” 


Bah, humbug. 





What the artiste say about the Prittey,.. 
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HERBIE MANN: 

America’s Eminent Jazz Flutist 

Down Beat Award Winner, 1957, 1958 
and again in 1959 


Te funesl fluler and piccoles ace ty 
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“The new ARTLEY E Flat Flute is the answer to my long 


search for a unique instrument. 


... A new voice has been 


born. | have recorded on it, and the results are outstand- 


ing. Thanks to ARTLEY for this fine, new instrument.” 








NAME 


ARTLEY, INC., P.O. Box 741, Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send me Artley Brochure 





rtley 


STREET. 





CITY. 





YOUR DEALER —_ 


ZONE___STATE 
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education in jazz 
By Manny Albam 





The teaching of jazz music is a 
very difficult task to perform because 
jazz is mainly a state of mind. How- 
ever, in order to achieve this state 
of freedom of musical thought, the 
language of music and the mastery 
of the instruments by which it is 
voiced, must 
be taught by 
musicians who 
have them- 
selves experi- | 
enced the ex- 
hilaration of 
jazz perform- 
ance. This re- 
quirement is 
nobly met by 
the faculty of 
Berklee School 
of Music. 





Manny Albam 


The teachers are themselves fine 
performers and the curriculum is 
one which instills the freedom within 
discipline so necessary to the mature 
musician. The need for music schools 
of this calibre is obvious if the stand- 
ard of musical thought is to be main- 
tained. The Berklee School has a 
dedicated staff of talented men who 
take the young in hand. Naturally 
they do not claim to teach talent but 
the foundations they teach will make 
the potential greater. 


I’m for it! 
Wanny rAlbam 


First Semester Classes begin 
January @© May @ September 


For Information .. . write to: 


BERKLEE School of Music 
284 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 

















Now Available .. . 


“JOE VIOLA PLAYS 
MANNY ALBAM” 
12” LP featuring 
@ eleven new Manny Albam originals 
@ pubiished scores to all recorded material 


For complete information and list of 
other published materials, write to: 


BERKLEE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
284 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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chords and discords 





Forest for the Trees... 

(The page containing a picture of 
Fabian) is a whole page devoted to noth- 
ing (Down Beat, Nov. 26). But Dig: 

- Down Beat is slipping 

Therefore I'm ripping 
Soon you'll be flipping 
* As sales begin dipping. 

Man, but what a put down. Don’t bug 
me with a subscription renewal. 

Duquesne 4, Pa. Marlin Soponja 


This is the first time I have ever felt an 
irresistible urge to write to an editor. You 
have really done it. Recent changes in your 
magazine, culminating in the Nov. 26 
issue, are the most. You now have a ter- 
rific — really terrific — jazz organ. Ill 
never be without it. 

The sensitive article on that giant of 
giants, Jack Teagarden, your thorough 
coverage of jazz news, the now complete 
coverage of records in the reviews, the 
covers . . . are great. When my current 
subscriptions to the other three jazz jour- 
nals run out, they will not be renewed. I 
no longer need them. Down Beat com- 
pletes the scene. 

I would like to add my voice to the 
others to protest the lack of (good) liner 
notes on too many records. 

Falls Church, Va. William D. Field 


| Say ‘Phooey’ 

Just got Down Beat, Nov. 12, and I 
read this: “Working jazz groups have no 
place in Las Vegas.” 

To this I say “Phooey!” I have lived in 
Vegas for six years, and for 20 years I 
have been collecting records and hearing 
jazz bands wherever they appear. 

You guys better tell your writers to pull 
out of the crap games and get around a 
little more . . . (But don’t quit now, Jack, 
don’t quit now. I’ve been reading the 
Beat since 1938 and it’s the greatest.) 
Las Vegas, Nev. George M. Cohen 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 

I wish Quincy Jones well in his new 
ventures, but he is not the pioneer Down 
Beat indicates. The pit band of 1930's Girl 
Crazy was conducted by Red Nichols and 
included Benny Goodman, Gene Krupa, 
Glenn Miller, Jack Teagarden, Jimmy Dor- 
sey and others. And, of course, Jump for 
Joy not only had Ellington and his band 
in the pit, but a score by the Duke and 
his men. 


Boston Paul Nossiter 


The Question of Coleman 

I feel I must state my position in this 
Ornette Coleman controversy, since he 
raises many pertinent questions for jazz 
and all jazzmen. I assume Ornette is sin- 
cere, but what he is doing certainly has 
nothing to do with jazz and, I’m afraid, 
very little to do with music in any form. 

First of all he does not swing; neither 
does his rhythm section for that matter. 
Any talk about “pan-chromatic” or “seri- 
al” jazz is ridiculous. Most of Ornette’s 


playing seems to consist of endless nood- 
ling around the I chord with an occasional 
flurry of non-diatonic tones. I would say 
that Coleman is riddled with the very 
thing that he is supposed to be free of— 
namely a scaler—key center. Compared to 
a Rollins, a Coltrane, a Getz, not to even 
mention Parker, Coleman is a fumbling 
neophyte. 

But perhaps Coleman’s playing is not 
the real issue here. His reputation is com- 
pletely the result of artificial promotion by 
a small group of king-makers. Coleman 
tried to come up through the ranks but, 
like Cecil Taylor, was not too successful. 
The frightening thing here is that a small 
group of writers can “launch” a young 
musician on a path that can only end in 
personal defeat and bitterness for the per- 
sons involved. Of course, by then, these 
same writers will have “discovered” a new 
“genuis” and the routine will start again. 

Perhaps Coleman is talented; he cer- 
tainly seems to be imaginative, or maybe 
we are witnessing an act of courage. I 
think Coleman owes his audience a few 
more clues. He should remember that a 
work of art is ultimately established by an 
audience, not by purveyors in the trade. 

Musicians arise! Rescue jazz from the 
cabalists, the metaphysicians, the huck- 
sters, the ward healers. There were people 
blowing jazz before there were writers 
to tell them they were blowing jazz and 
I'm sure people will still be blowing jazz 
long after these writers finally sell their 
first story to Cosmopolitan. 

New York John Mehegan 


Critic, teacher and pianist Mehegan 
should be interested in Don DeMicheal's 
review of a Coleman perfermance in the 
record section of this issue. DeMicheal 
raps some of Coleman's “wild, incoherent 
solos ... marked by extremely bad intona- 
tion and sloppy execution,” and suggests 
that the present evaluation of Coleman is 
far from final. 


Somethin’ Else Jon 

It’s established that Ralph J. Gleason 
is a “bass” jazz columnist . . . His defini- 
tive appraisal of Jon Hendricks’ inim- 
itable talent was written like it is!! 

Jon Hendricks, to paraphrase that line 
once again, is a somethin’ very else indi- 
vidual! My personal thanks to Mr. Glea- 
son for spreading the word. 

Los Angeles Dorothy A. Gray 


Complaint Registered 

Permit me to reflect on some of the 
unbridled stupidity that keeps jazz from 
realizing its full commercial potential. 

Early in October the Sol Hurok organi- 
zation began extensive promotion to pub- 
licize its Erroll Garner concert, scheduled 
for Nov. 7. Later in the month, a rival 
promotion announced the concert, featur- 
ing the Hi-Lo’s, the Cal Tjader group, and 
the Oscar Peterson trio, on the same night 
Garner was booked. True, Garner was 10 
appear in Pasadena (a 10-minute car ride 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Cat. No. 

910—1,500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS. 
Every possible chord progression 
used in popular music. A “must” 





etc. 
32—HARMONIZE AT SIGHT. 3 to 6 
part harmony for every note 


CO RID cccencrssemcepiesconencsencirnnensed $1.50 


523—SELF- INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. 


course. 
374—LESSONS IN SONG WRITING. 
evelop new ideas, proper form, 





correct harmony (25 pages)........ $1.50 


997—TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT. An auto- 
matic transposing manual, every 
possible transposition at your 
fingertips (27 Pages) ....c.eereereere 


for pianists, guitarists, organts, 


A complete home- uay 





490—HOW TO IMPROVISE. Com- 
NO GE scaicateincstanenscnincesed $1.75 





524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. ..$1.50 


499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN 
JAZZ CHORUSES. Walter Stu- 
art’s famous jig-saw system, all 


instruments. (39 pages) ............. $1.50 





ear! a PIANO BY 
HORD' he sensational 
Weber ®, system of piano 
instruction without bass clef. 
Complete “18 lesson—40 song 
course” teaches playing from 
lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
vanced pianists and music 
teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
TOW OMY creseseresesenenssenensesnseensers 50 














521—HOW TO DEVELOP A MODERN 


CHORD TECHNIQUE. (Piano) ....$1.50 
522—INNOVATIONS IN MODERN 
HARMONY. $1.50 


525—LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE 
SOUNDS. For arrangers, pianists, . 
it 1 











FOR GUITAR 


500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR..... 

503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most 
used chord sequences as found in 
all popular music. The “Formula” 
of all chord progressions ..........+ " 

362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- 
nique for improvisation on all 


chords 7. 





353-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 
TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord pro- 
GPOCRICIG cnncccccecsecescccrsecceccnsccccoccoeees 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram 
well as musical notation ............ $ 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
fessional material . 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
iow to use ft 
355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. lew, different guitar 
rhythms antl interesting ~— 











358— pnd eae IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 
COPRUTIE QEIOOND cissssssersesecacicorenneces 

346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING 
FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 
triple string solo technique and 
tL eae 


50 








FOR ORGAN 


526—ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For 
popular songs. Hammond reg- 
istration, . 
08— pt HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound effects and novel tone 









30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, « 
collection of amusing trick imita- 


tions for “entertaining” organists .75 


33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 


pretation of organ sounds ............ 


$1.00 





906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular 
sheet music for the organ; 
effective voicing, contrasting 
styles of playing, etc. Ham- 





mond Organ registration. ..... - 0 








59—CHORD SYSTEM pl Pcstscnten 
ORGAN PLAYING. coe 


WALTER STUART 


Publications 


Free! Free! 
CHORD CHART 


122 popular sheetmusic chords. 
— SEND FOR YOURS TODAY — 


Cat. No. 

501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
Correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz _syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses...... 

498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
CPOTERNGNS  ciinindimnnnenn 

902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
EE BOD cennactttcmeesncrsissinns 

04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords... 

372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS, 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 








Free! 





For All Instruments 


$1.00 























for musicians 


YOU CAN SOUND 
LIKE THE TOP JAZZ PERFORMERS! 


We arrange modern Jazz choruses on all 
important standards, especially for your 
instrument. Our staff writes for America’s 
leading Jazz Soloists. 

Minimum prices 


«$1.75 WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 





If you can’t read music 


76—HOW TO READ MUSIC. Com- 
plete self-instructor, treble and. 
bass clef (23 pages) 
83—ALL KEYBOARD CHORDS IN 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS for musi- 
cians who can’t read music i 
pages) 











MODERN PIANO PUBLICATIONS 


Cat. No. Cat. No. 





376—-MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords 
into modern extended chord 
positions $1.00 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR STAND- 
ARD HITS. Exciting, differ- 
ent harmonizations of all the 
best known all-time hits ........ $1.00 




















11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure satel yencsiertneatenmedinhenedbend™ 00 
ones aaceng from and to all 904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
popular eys o 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. a 


For the right hand. Modern runs 
to fit the most used chord com- 10—MODERN PIANO RUNS. 











50 
$1.00 
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What is the AVED/S Z/ILDJ/IAN 
cymbal set-up of 
your favorite drum star? 


Above ('2 actual size) is a sample page from the new 
48 page “’Avedis Zildjian Cymbal Set-Ups of 

Famous Drummers” book. Send for your free copy 

by mailing coupon below today. 


DB-SM 
avepis ZLILDJIAN company 


39 FAYETTE STREET, NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Please send my free copy of the new 
“AVEDIS ZILDJIAN CYMBAL SET-UPS OF FAMOUS DRUMMERS” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





City 
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from Los Angeles) and the other booking 
was in downtown Los Angeles. However, 
both concerts basically appealed to the 
same people in precisely the same area, 
The result was chaos. 

I turned in my Garner tickets to make 
the second Peterson appearance of the 
evening. When we arrived, we were told 
that attendance at the first session had 
been so poor that the second had been 
cancelled 

Is it any wonder “live” jazz — especially 
in Southern California — has such tough 
sledding, when it must contend with such 
lack of intelligence on the part of pro- 
moters? 

Beverly Hills, Calif. Al Hoefeld 


Pity the DJ 

Just finished reading your comment 
(Nov. 12, Chords and Discords) that “so 
far as what 2,500 disc jockeys at Miami 
‘dug’, Down Beat couldn’t care less.” Since 
quite a few disc jockeys, swingers and non- 
swingers, read the Beat, you didn’t have 
to be so hard. I love jazz. And I prove 
this every Sunday afternoon on a show 
called Music in a Mellow Mood. 

However, there are times when the boss 
man says, “Charlie boy, hit °em with tune 
number 22 or 16; this is supposed to be a 
pop show.” 

So you see it isn’t always the DJ’s lack 
of taste in the programing. Please don't 
take this as a gripe. I’m only a humble 
disc jockey trying to protect my humble 
reputation. Print this if you have space; 
my bills have all been paid. Well, almost. 
Gat City, Va. Charlie Doll 

WGAT 


We are familiar with the low-grade pro- 
graming imposed on many sincere disc 
jockeys by station managers who under- 
stand statistics of listenership better than 
they do the economics of marketing, and 
we sympathize. 

However, the announcement that the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight would follow up its exposure of quiz 
show rigging by probing payola among 
disc jockeys has served notice to the pub- 
lic that the profession may not be all 
that it has claimed to be. So widespread 
has this practice become in recent years 
that disc jockeys in general find themselves 
suspect. If DJs wish to command respect 
and sympathy for their efforts, then those 
honest ones among them should get to 
work on an overdue housecleaning — in- 
stead of relying on a House cleaning. 


Ferguson Fans 

I want to second everything you said 
about Maynard Ferguson. We here at 
North Carolina State College have listened 
to the music of every kind of orchestra 

. but we have never (not in the past 
four years) had a band as entertaining as 
Maynard Ferguson when he played for the 
Junior-Senior here in 1959. We had more 
people than at any other dance in that 
same period, and not over one per cen 


left before the last note’s echo had died 


away. 


Raleigh, N. C. Jim Moor ® 
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SWIV-0-MATIC 
‘drum-attachgients with 
yi anything else on the’ market! 
/ 


j any angle, any height, any 
direction... and best of all, 
a set, they stay put... 


thru a whole evening’s drumming or a whole 
year’s... you set up and take-down faster, ad- 
just instantly with standard drum key ... drums 
and cymbals won’t twist, won’t turn, won’t fall. 
They stay put! 





£ aw Ps HAL BLAINE 
NEW + ane TOM-TOM < ‘ with Tommy Sands 
HOLDE Pa 4 
pen your set-up, get 
the exact position you want 
.. Spread apart or 


TOM-TOM HOLDER 

low to high level, shell- 
to shell, any playable 
position. 


close together... 
just one mounting! 





ED BOURNE 
with Dorothy Donegan 











COZY COLE 


FRANK CAPP 









RONNIE GREB 
with Jack Teagarden 





(| LEE YOUNG 
- SNARE DRUM 
HOLDER 
CYMBAL TILTER gaining more con: soe 
all-directional, tilts to verts all the time — with Earl Grant 
ANY angle, 360° ad- shell mount ELIMI- 
justment. NATES STAND to 


give you more free- 
dom—extra long hex 


shaft permits any But best of all Rogers Drums have the snappy sound, 
wae oe the quick response these drummers have been looking for... 


justment. 
ROLLS onums 


740 BOLIVAR e¢ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 







write for name of nearest drum dealer and 
new FREE 84-page Rogers Drum Catalog 









THE MARSHALL BROWN 
YOUTH BAND 


Library of Orchestrations 


As performed at the 


1959 Newport Jazz Festival 


RECORDED on CORAL RECORDS 


by Marshall Brown 


“DATELINE NEWPORT” 
“VELVET GLOVES” 

“ROCK BOTTOM” 

“CHA, CHA, CHA FOR JUDY” 
“COPLEY SQUARE” 

“SOLID BLUE” 

“CINNAMON KISSES” 
“NOW HEAR THIS” 
““CERULEAN BLUE” 


JOU 


IOOUO0! 


OL 


John La Porta 

“EARLY DUES” 

[] “WELCOME BACK, JACK” 
[] “TWO BY TWO” 

[|] “DANCE BAND WARM UPS” 


Jz 


by Ernie Wilkins 
[ ] “FAST COMPANY” 
[|] “THE BROWNSVILLE EXPRESS” 


by William Russo 
[|] “THE DANCING PUPPET” 


by Fred Karlin 
[_] “NIGHT CAP” 


Instrumentation: 5 saxophones, 4 trumpets, 
4 trombones, piano, bass, guitar, drums 
and conductor's score. 


These orchestrations may be played with 
the following minimum instrumentation: 
2 trumpets, 1 trombone, 2 alto saxophones, 
1 tenor saxophone, piano, bass and drums 


MARSHALL BROWN MUSIC, INC. 


Now available at all leading music stores 
or write, wire, or phone direct to: 


Charles Colin Exclusive Distributor 








CHARLES COLIN 
1225 6th Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Order Blank 


JU 6-9791 


Enclosed please find $ ana 
Please” send orchestration(s) | have marked. 
($3.00 each.) 


Please Print 
Nome 
Address 


City State 
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OFF FELINNN OR 
By Ralph J. Gleason 

Early this year a group of U. S. long- 
hair composers, including Ulysses Kaye, 
a nephew of King Oliver, visited Rus- 
sia as part of a cultural exchange deal. 

This, fall, a group of five Russian 
composers, headed by Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich and including Dmitri Kabalev- 
sky, Tikhon Khrennikov, Konstantin 
Dankevich and Firket Amirov, visited 
the United States. 

They were flown around the country, 
and included in their itinerary a three- 
day visit to the San Francisco area. 

At their San Francisco press confer- 
ence, the Russians were asked what they 
thought of jazz. It was obvious from 
their answers that they knew nothing 
of it (despite the fact that Kaye and 
his companions reported they were con- 
stantly asked about jazz by Soviet com- 
posers when they were in Russia). Jazz, 
to the visiting Russians, seemed to mean 
nothing more than hotel dance music. 
They said they had that themselves and 
it wasn’t important. 

So it was proposed that they take the 
opportunity, provided by the presence 
in San Francisco of some excellent jazz 
groups, to find out firsthand what this 
mysterious Amerikanski music was all 
about. 

That’s how Dmitri Shostakovich 
came to hear Cannonball Adderley. 

The U. S. State Department aide who 
was along to guide the Russians was 
approached by this writer. I suggested 
that the Russian composers visit the 
Jazz Workshop, where Adderley’s group 
was playing (the band is worth walking 
50 miles to hear), and later go over 
to the Black Hawk to hear Thelonious 
S. Monk. 

There was, apparently, considerable 
discussion of the proposal by the Rus- 
sians, but they never made a definite 
commitment—only a vague agreement. 
We waited that night at the Jazz Work- 
shop and eventually the Russians 
showed up. An hour late. 

Cannonball was just ending a set but 
volunteered to stay on and play for 
them. The Russians had to sit several 
tables from the band, because the mixed 
group of Negro and white patrons in 
the front seats refused to move, Rus- 
sians or no Russians—an appropriate 
demonstration of democratic individ- 
ualism. 

The Adderley band, except for Can- 
nonball and Bobby Timmons, was at 
first unaware of the visitors’ identities 


(“Shostokovich? He’s got it,” Timmons 
said), but they wailed up a storm and 
had the house jumping and carrying on 
to This Here; High Fly, and similar 
essays in native American folk music. 

The Russian group included, besides 
the composers, a couple of interpreters 
and a chick one of them had brought 
along. They asked one question: ‘What 
kind of music do you call this?” And 
they listened attentively, even, on occa- 
sion, determinedly. But at no time did 
any of them indicate by expression or 
movement that they were reached by 
the music. 

Shostakovich himself was all ears, 
He smoked incessantly. The rest of the 
party sipped cokes or gin and tonics, 

During Louis Hayes’ drum solo, 
Shostakovich and Dankevich leaned for- 
ward and watched the rim shots and 
rolls with concentration, like a couple 
of visiting American businessmen. Can- 
nonball’s own quotes from numerous 
classical composers (in the course of 
his solos) didn’t draw a smile. 

Afterwards, the Russians refused to 
answer any questions whatsoever. ( They 
had earlier refused to allow photo- 
graphs after a lensman snapped a few 
quick shots. An interpreter said there 
might be some comment later, adding 
that he, personally, did not “experience” 
the music, and thought that it was 
not “hot.” 

The whole affair had a strange, al- 
most frightened quality to it. This was 
attributed by several observers (it con- 
trasted strangely to the eagerness with 
which the proposal was greeted initial- 
ly) to the Russians’ realization of the 
political implications of their adven- 
ture. Had they indicated approval of 
the music, I was set to ask why we had 
been prevented from sending jazz 
groups to Russia. They did, however, 
formally thank Cannonball and _ the 
group for playing and expressed their 
formal pleasure. 

At the conclusion of the set, they ap- 
plauded and then got up as one man 
and marched out. An early date with 
a jet for the east was their excuse for 
not following the original plan and 
Visiting Monk at the Black Hawk. 

It was an interesting experience. One 
wonders what effect, if any, it will have 
in the future. 
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Carter & Hines 
Record Ist LP 
Together for CR 


Jazz giants Benny Carter and 
Earl Hines, who have been friends 
the past 30 years, got together for 
the very first time on record to 
make Carter’s new CR album — 
SWINGIN’ THE ’20s (M3561, 
stereo $7561). With the two were 
Leroy Vinnegar, bass, and Shelly 
Manne, drums, and the session for 
them was memorable in that it was 
the first time either had worked 
with “Fatha” Hines. 

Out of this rare meeting came a 
totally improvised, spontaneous, 
swinging album of a dozen favor- 
ites of The Twenties, including 
Hines’ original of ’28, A Monday 
Date. The others are Thou Swell, 
My Blue Heaven, Just Imagine, 
James P. Johnson’s If I Could Be 
With You, Sweet Lorraine, and 


(continued on page 2) 





Ornette Coleman 
2nd LP Released 


Ornette Coleman now has his 
second album on CR, TOMORROW 
IS THE QUESTION! THE NEW 
MUSIC OF ORNETTE COLE- 
MAN (M3569, stereo S7569). With 
Ornette is his counterpart on trum- 
pet, Don Cherry, plus the rhythm 
of Shelly Manne, drums, and either 
Percy Heath or Red Mitchell on 
bass. 

Ornette’s first album, SOME- 
THING ELSE!!! (C3551), re- 
leased just a year ago, “shook up” 
a great number of critics and musi- 
cians. Pro or con the reaction was 
violent. One critic wrote, “The cu- 
rious sounds from Coleman’s saxo- 
phone are not music, as I under- 
stand the word.” And another, 


(continued on page 4) 
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Contemporary Re-signs Poll Winners 


Barney hessel and Shelly Manne 


Barney Kessel and Shelly Manne, Contemporary’s star guitarist 
and drummer, signed new exclusive long-term contracts with the com- 
pany. Both artists have been with CR since 1953, and both have won 
numerous popularity polls, including clean sweeps of all major polls 
(DOWN BEAT. METRONOME, PLAYBOY, etc.) the last three years. 
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Shelly’s most recent release is SON 
OF GUNN! SHELLY MANNE & 
HIS MEN PLAY MORE MUSIC 
FROM “PETER GUNN” (M3566, 
stereo S7566), which features his 
new front line of Joe Gordon, trum- 
pet, and Richie Kamuca, tenor. As 
on the first “Gunn,” Victor Feldman 
was added on vibes & marimba. 
The success of the initial “Gunn” 
album ensured a second once com- 
poser Mancini produced additional 
music for the TV crime series. 
(Both Shelly and Victor play the 
weekly show.) 

There are ten tunes on SON OF 
GUNN! including a moody ballad, 
Joanna, which Gordon uses as a 
muted trumpet solo, an up tempo 
My Manne Shelly written especially 
for Shelly, and Blues for Mother’s, 
a thirty-two bar tune Richie Kamu- 
ca blows as a warm tenor solo. 

Shelly recorded his first album 
for CR April, 1953. The album, 
SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN: 
THE WEST COAST SOUND (C- 
3507), which features Art Pepper, 
Bob Enevoldsen, Jimmy Giuffre, 
Bud Shank, Marty Paich and 
several others, is still available. 

Since then Shelly & His Men 
have recorded six more albums pre- 
senting in their varied programs 


(continued on page 3) 











Barney’s latest album is “Car- 
men”—the first jazz performance 
of an opera. He adapted and ar- 
ranged nine numbers from Bizet’s 
masterpiece to produce an album 
that set critics and reviewers to 
writing such lines as “One of the 
five finest jazz albums in recent 
years ..” (Stanley Robertson, L.A. 
Sentinel) ; “Carmen has seldom had 
it so good. .” (Tom Scanlan, Army 
Times) ; “One of the fine jazz al- 
bums of 1959 . .” (James Scott, 
Kansas City Star); and the coun- 
sel to “Run, don’t walk, to your 
nearest record store and latch onto 
‘Carmen’!” (Micheline Keating, 
Tucson Daily Citizen.) 

In recording “Carmen,” Barney 
used Andre Previn, piano; Buddy 
Collette, flute; Ray Linn, trumpet; 
Herb Geller, alto; Justin Gordon, 
tenor; Bill Smith, clarinets; Vic- 
tor Feldman, vibes; Joe Mondrag- 
on, bass; Shelly Manne, drums; and 
several others. 

“This is an album I wish I could 
devote an entire column to,” wrote 
Robertson in his L.A. Sentinel re- 
view. “The arrangements and har- 
monies are a haunting and strange 
mixture of Moorish influenced 
sounds of ancient Seville, the funky 
blues of ‘down home’ Southern 

(continued on page 2) 
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STRICTLY AD LiB 


NEW YORK 

The new Jazztet, featuring Art Farmer, trumpet; Benny 
Golson, tenor, and Curtis Fuller, trombone, opened its first 
New York City date on Nov. 17 at the Five Spot. The highly 
critical press assemblage also heard the controversial alto 
saxophonist Ornette Coleman, who also was making his first 
New York appearance, alternating on the stand with his 
group. The consensus of the audience, as far as the Jazztet 
was concerned, was unanimous approval. See Caught in the 
Act next issue for a review of Coleman. Noteworthy was 
the musical cohesion of the Golson-Farmer-Fuller unit. They 
played a one-nighter for the Orange 
County Community College Jazz club on 
Nov. 23 (their night off at the Five Spot) 
in Middletown, N. Y. . . . John Ham- 
mond said he is excited about his special 
assignments on his return to Columbia 
Records. He will be working on such 
projects as determining if it would be 
worthwhile to put out the old Huddie 
(Leadbelly) Ledbetter masters from the 
Vocalion label . . . Rumor has it Buddy 
Rich is in the hole for about $2,000 on 
his three-week singing stint . . . Coral 
Records is putting out the Newport Youth band’s segment 
of the Newport festival last July. Also on the Newport front, 
its mayor, Henry Wilkinson, said any protests against the 
continuance of the jazz festival will be unavailing. Newport, 
1960, seems to be a certainty. 

U. S. publication of the English tome Duke Ellington: 
His Life and Music is scheduled for Jan. 25. The book was 
edited by Peter Gammond and contains Ellington articles 
by Stanley Dance, Jeff Aldam, Richard Boyer, Alan Morgan, 
Gerald Lascelles, Johnny Dankworth, and Gammond among 
others. Roy Publishers Phoenix edition 
will sell for $5 . . . Sam Ulano, who held 
a successful drum concert at the Fraternal 
Clubhouse last October, has scheduled a 
repeat for Jan. 18 featuring the Ed 
Shaughnessy quintet . . . Tyree Glenn 
augmented his regular quartet with trum- 
peter Henry Goodwin and clarinetist 
Buster Bailey to play out the Muggsy 
Spanier engagement at the Roundtable. 
Jo Jones has replaced Sonny Greer on 
drums with Glenn. 

Johnny Dankworth, whose English jazz 
band played a month in the United States last summer, 
including the Newport festival, has signed a recording con- 
tract with Roulette Records. Johnny will record in England 
and fly the tapes to New York for immediate release . . . 
Former members of the late Jimmy Dorsey’s orchestra will 
be interested to know that Arnold (English) Schulberg, their 
former band boy, has been selling flowers in front of Pier 
88, where the Liberte docks in New York . . . Ulysses Kay, 
who acted as an official greeter to the group of outstanding 
Russian composers on their recent arrival in New York, 
composed an original music score for The Fall of China, a 
recent The Twentieth Century television program . . . Com- 
poser-conductor Ralph Burns (once Woody Herman’s ar- 
ranger) also has been commissioned to write a TV score. 
His will be a theme for an NBC series to be called Journey 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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@ Dick Clark ordered by his TV net- 
work to divest himself of interests in a 
record company and three publishing 
firms. 


@ Three disc jockeys fired by one 
Detroit station alone in one day for 
taking “payola”. 


@ Rock ’n’ roll disc jockey and pro- 
motor Alan Freed fired by New York 
radio station WABC after he refused to 
sign a statement that he had never taken 
payola, and fired shortly afterwards by 
TV station WNEW. 


@ Eleven record companies served 
subpoenas by the office of New York 
District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, to 
examine their books for evidence of 
payola. 


@ Robert W. Lishman, chief counsel 
of the House Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Oversights, in New York to take 
personal charge of the subcommittee’s 
investigation there. 


All over America, the evidence was 
piling up. The grumblings, during the 
past few years, of the few persons who 
had bothered to consider why American 
music was going steadily downhill, sud- 
denly ceased to sound like the com- 
plaining of cranks. America was find- 
ing out that many disc jockies were 
indeed crooked, and that the steady de- 
basement of musical tastes during the 
past decade may have proceeded from 
cynical financial motivations. 

Where the investigation (actually two 
parallel investigations: one by the New 
York district attorney’s office; the other 
by the House subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Oren Harris) would finally stop 
no one could even hope to guess. Not 
even professionals are sure just how 
many disc jockies are on the payola 
take, or how much money has been 
involved. 

Why had the disclosures come so 
suddenly? 

The amazing thing, in point of fact, 
is that they had been so Jong in coming. 
Everyone in the music business has 
known and talked casually of payola 
for years; certain disc jockies—includ- 
ing some big names, some of whom are 
now protesting innocence the loudest— 
have been notorious. With so much she- 
Nanigans going on in so many cities and 
with so many persons involved—the 





DJs taking the money, record distrib- 





DICK CLARK 
told to drop disc company 


utors giving it to them, and record 
manufacturers backing the distributors 
in the procedure—the amazing thing is 
that it has taken so many years to come 
into the open. 

Perhaps no one cared previously. Or 
perhaps the subject had never seemed 
like a sufficiently good headline-maker 
for politicians to disturb themselves 
about it. But the politicians were find- 
ing out that the subject was an excellent 
source of headlines, and they were evi- 





About This Issue 


Because of the importance of the 
probe into payola and of the Down Beat 
Readers Poll, this issue has been turned 
over almost completely to these two 
subjects. 

Next issue, the news section will take 
its regular form, though we will con- 
tinue to bring you details of the payola 
probe to give our readers the clearest 
possible understanding of the events as 
they unfold. 





dently determined to swing on the in- 
vestigation. And, as one disgusted ob- 
server put it, “I don’t care if they are 
just looking for headlines for them- 
selves, if they can do something to clean 
up the music business.” 

As the investigation began to pick up 
steam, the signs of panic mounted, and 
the behavior that is normal to such ten- 
sions began to show up: the guilty be- 
gan accusing each other. DJs blamed 


distributors for offering the bribes; dis- 
tributors blamed DJs for accepting or 
demanding them; broadcasting com- 
panies in the main tried to pretend 
horror—though it was obvious that the 
payola racket could never have grown 
so big without management knowing 
about it. 


The problem investigators face is that 
the system has such enormous subtlety 
that it is sometimes hard to pin down. 
For example, one Chicago DJ reported- 
ly was given a Thunderbird by one of 
the top names among record company 
a&r men. Another Chicago DJ de- 
manded from a distributor and got wall 
to wall broadloom carpeting for his en- 
tire house to push records on the air. 
(This extortion caused laughs in the 
trade: the DJ left the station two weeks 
after the broadloom went down.) 

But all the evidence wasn’t proving 
that difficult. Sydney Nathan, president 
of King Records in Cincinnati (one of 
the 11 subpoenaed labels), said he had 
something easier to carry to investi- 
gators than wall-to-wall carpeting: can- 
celled cheques. 

Nathan said his firm paid out about 
$1,800 a month for payola during 1956 
and 1957. He called payola “blackmail 
. . . disgusting—a dirty rotten mess.” 

Some stations weren’t waiting for 
federal probers to look under their 
rock. A self-investigation at Detroit sta- 
tion WJBK resulted in the firing of DJ 
Tom Clay, and shortly afterwards of 
two more staffers. One of them said he 
didn’t see what was wrong with payola. 

Clay admitted that he had been taking 
in between $5,000 and $6,000 a year 
in payola. 


One of the sidelights of the investiga- 
tion was that many individuals in broad- 
casting seemed unable to understand 
what was wrong with payola, thus 
verifying Ralph Gleason’s analysis in a 
Down Beat (Nov. 26) Perspectives 
column. Gleason said that since jocks 
get paid to push aspirins, they see no 
moral difference in getting paid to push 
records—though this is like a news- 
paper selling editorial space (see edi- 
torial, Page 16). 

So confused was the situation that 
one Long Island radio station said it 
would obviate payola not by firing paid- 
off jocks but by setting up a rate card 
to sell disc plugs openly. 
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As the investigation moved on, con- 
versation in the trade did not focus on 
whether payola is widespread, but on 
which cities, are the worst. Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Philadelphia are agreed to be heavy 
payola centers, and the consensus is 
that Philadelphia takes the dismal 
honor of being the payola capitol of 
America. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
attention should have been turned on 
Dick Clark. Clark, whose show origi- 
nates there, was one of the first to be 
hit by the probe, and it was learned 
that the teenagers’ ideal controlled a 
record company, whose discs he has 
pushed on his TV show. 


Yet the big news out of Philadelphia, 
surprisingly, was not about Clark but a 
character called the “Rockin’ Bird”’— 
WBIG’s Joe Niagara, by far the most 
popular disc jockey in town. 

Niagara had adolescents from Wil- 
mington to Trenton, from South Jersey 
to Lancaster, in a continual state of 
excitement with his incessant plugging 
of the worst type of rock ’n’ roll. His 
annual take was estimated at up to 
$100,000, with much of his cash 
coming from so-called “record hops”. 
Like Tom Clay of Detroit, Niagara 
worked for the Storer Broadcasting 
Corp., foremost purveyor of Top 40 
programming. Niagara had been tagged 
by Storer to build up its Los Angeles 
outlet, KPOP. 

Niagara, who affected a microphone 
manner so distasteful that it had to be 
heard to be believed, turned in his 
resignation to take effect Dec. 19, the 
date he was to leave for L.A. 

But when the payola scandal hit, 
Niagara asked that the resignation be 
made effective immediately. No reason 
for the change of plans was given, and 
two days later, Storer announced from 
its Miami headquarters that Niagara 
would not go to L.A. after all—he had 
severed his connection with the broad- 
casting firm completely. 


Edward D. Cohn, head of Lescoe 
Records, gave further clues to the 
Philadelphia situation when he said, 
“This city has the reputation of being 
the worst place in the country for 
payola.” 

Cohn revealed that he had paid 
thousands of dollars to get records 
played on Philadelphia stations during 
the past five years. He said he had a 
sort of payroll by which he made pay- 
ments from $5 to $100 to Philadelphia 
jocks to push discs he was distributing. 

But the disease grew, according to 
Cohn, to the point where he had to 
spend the profit from the first 10,000 
copies of a disc to feed the DJ’s hun- 
ger for money. 
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Trade talk in Philadelphia had it 
that Dick Clark was not one of those 
on the direct payola take. The reason- 
ing was that Clark, who got his job 
when a predecessor was fired in an 
earlier shakeup in which payola was 
reportedly a factor, was _ probably 
warned not to take it. But this did not 
stop Clark from: 

1. Getting a one-third interest in 
Swan Records, which produced hit discs 
such as Freddy Cannon’s Okefenokee, 
Tallahassee Lassie, and similar master- 
pieces of tastelessness—or from push- 
ing them on his show. 

2. Acquiring an interest in three 
music publishing houses, Sea Lark, 
January, and Arch. 

When news of these interests reached 
the public, the ABC-TV network — 
which had failed to react to Clark’s 
procedures on ethical grounds and now, 
evidently, was reacting only for public 
relations reasons—said it had issued a 
general directive to its artists “to avoid 
any potential conflict of interest and to 
insure impartiality and objectivity in 
the free selection of music on its pro- 
grams.” Clark said he would drop his 
interests in Swan Records and _ the 
publishing firms. 

His subsequent programming dem- 
onstrated that ABC’s concept of “im- 
partiality and objectivity” in the selec- 
tion of music did not apply to the 
quality of music, only its popularity: 
he continued to push junk. 

So profitable had Clark’s 
activities been that Anthony Mam- 
merella, Clark’s producer, resigned 
from ABC rather than give up his 
interests in Swan Records and two 
music publishing houses (not the same 
publishers that Clark was involved in.) 

Mamerella’s resignation brought to 
public attention another shady prac- 
tice: payoffs to artists and repertoire 
men by composers anxious to have their 
songs recorded. Mammarella admitted 
he accepted $7,000 as a one-third share 
as co-author of the 1957 hit by Charlie 
Gracie, Butterfly. He had nothing to 
do with the writing of the song. 

There was irony in ABC’s order that, 
Clark and others divest themselves of 
interests in such things as record com- 
panies. For ABC itself owns a record 
company — ABC-Paramount — and ob- 
viously had no intention of giving that 
up. (NBC owns RCA Victor records, 
while CBS owns Columbia.) Thus, in 
ordering Clark to get out of Swan, 
ABC was providing an example of 
“don’t do as I do, do as I say.” 


sideline 


If the first flurry of investigation un- 
covered a good deal of questionable 
activity, there was still plenty more for 
House subcommittee probers to un- 
cover. 


A Down Beat survey revealed that 
payola is not accepted by pop disc 
jockeys all over the country—only in 
those areas where it is offered. 

For example, there is evidently pay- 
ola in the San Francisco-Oakland mar- 
ket, though not much of it. Rock ’p’ 
roll jockies are the primary offenders, 
San Francisco is not known as a hit- 
making area, and no jockey there has 
sufficient power to make a disc break 
there; hence, record companies and dis- 
tributors prefer to lay their bribes on 
jocks in better areas. 

There is, however, the usual history 
of cases of scotch, trips, and girls, paid 
for by distributors to ingratiate them- 
selves with jocks. 

Bill Gavin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Disc Jockey Association, who programs 
independently for various west coast 
stations and publishes his own news- 
letter with program dope and record 
analysis, said that “it’s high time” the 
expose came. 

Gavin told Down Beat contributing 
editor Ralph J. Gleason that “the whole 
payola system involves a small portion 
of the deejays in the entire country.” 
But Gavin fears the profession of plat- 
ter spinning itself will suffer from the 
greed of a few. “The danger is that the 
public will feel anybody who is a dee- 
jay is accepting bribes, and this is just 
not true,” he said. 

Gavin refuses to lunch with artists 
visiting the San Francisco area, doesn’t 
want to see them in his office, and in 
general remains aloof. He is known in 
the trade as an untouchable. But, Glea- 
son said, “His main value is in exposing 
discs after they’ve shown a chance for 
the money. There’s no possibility of 
Gavin’s stations riding a disc in the 
early days.” 

“Distributors here,” Gleason added, 
“all of whom took the Fifth Amend- 
ment and insisted on anonymity, are 
unanimous in saying that the actual 
payola is limited to the r&b jocks. They 
admit, however, that from time to time 
there’s been more than an occasional 
$150 sportcoat and TV set disbursed.” 

Los Angeles, like San Francisco, is 
evidently not one of the big payola 
cities—though it goes on. L.A. is not a 
pattern-setting (translation: hit-making) 
city. But it is an excellent place to learn 
about payola. If comparatively little of 
it is received there, a lot of it goes out 
because of the number of record com- 
panies located there. 

For example, Down Beat’s L.A. ed- 
itor, John Tynan, was told flatly by one 
promotion man who has cris-crossed the 
nation many times to hustle records, 
“Practically every jock in Chicago is 
payola.” (In Chicago, all the jocks were 
saying that, yes, it goes on, but / have 
never taken any.) 
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Some disc jockeys, Tynan learned, will 

not personally accept money. They have 
“associates” whose function is supposed 
to be the “programming” of records for 
play on the air. One such “associate” 
on a small west coast station readily 
accepted $25 in cash every week. As is 
common practice, the money was sealed 
in an envelope. 

“When I’d approach the jockey with 
a new record,” the promoter recalled, 
“he'd say, ‘See so-and-so. He’s the man 
who programs my records’.” 

The promoter mentioned one promi- 
nent jock in the east and told Tynan 
“J once gave $300 personally to this 
guy to push a rock and roll single over 
an indefinite period.” 

The jock in question is still the most 
powerful in his city. 

On the other hand, one west coast 
recording executive scoffed at the idea 
that the really big money-makers can 
be bribed in cash at all. He cited one 
VIP on a station in a large industrial 
city in the east who earned (legiti- 
mately and otherwise) from $100,000 
to $200,000. “What can you offer a 
jockey making that kind of money?” 
asked the executive. “You going to 
offer him $50 in cash? He’ll laugh in 
your face.” 

In lieu of such insulting trivia, the 
executive said, “You offer guys like that 
paid trips to Las Vegas or vacations 
with all expenses taken care of.” 

But that kind of catering to DJs costs 
a tremendous amount of money. Thus, 
according to Tynan, it is not uncommon 
for west coast record companies to pool 
funds for the accommodation and enter- 
tainment of a visiting jock. 

One such visitor stayed at a leading 
Hollywood hotel, did the town, then 
stayed four days at a plush Las Vegas 
hostelry on his way home, and didn’t 
pay a penny: the tab was picked up by 
two record companies, working together 
in a touching example of togetherness. 

This is the kind of payola investi- 
gators will have trouble nailing, because 
there is a nice euphemism for it: public 
relations. 


But perhaps the most knotty question 
they'll try to unravel is how the eco- 
nomics of routine payola works. 

What is not generally known is that 
most payola is not handled by record 
companies themselves but by their local 
distributors. Congressional investigators 
seemed, as the investigation moved out 
of its early stages, to be quite ignorant 
of this fact. 

Here’s how the parlay works: 

The record company executives de- 
cide which jockeys are to be paid off 
in which cities. Then they notify the 
distributor in a chosen city and specify 
which jock is to get the money. Natur- 
ally, they choose the most powerful jock 
in the area. 


The distributor arranges the payoff, 
delivers the sum agreed upon (either 
personally or through a salesman), and 
then is compensated by the record com- 
pany in the form of a shipment of free 
records equal in value to the cash. 
On the label’s books, the shipment of 
free discs is written off under the head- 
ing “promotional records.” And, inci- 
dentally, under present postal regula- 


Labels Make Comment 

Somewhere along the line New York 
district attorney Frank S. Hogan’s staff 
had apparently goofed. For in issuing a 
subpoena for the books of Liberty 
Records, they had overlooked that 
Liberty is a California corporation with 
no books or business records in New 
York state. Hogan withdrew the sub- 
poena. 

Liberty president Simon Waronker 
said, “Liberty Records, Inc., has never 
been a party to any improper or ques- 
tionable practice or conduct. Liberty’s 
books and records are available to any 
proper government agency.” 

Said Lew Chudd of Imperial Records: 

“We’ve never gone into that sort of 
thing (payola). In fact, our records are 
open to any government agency... 
Isn’t this whole thing a big fuss over 
nothing... ? 

“I think the industry can stand clean- 
ing up, though,” he admitted. 

Hifirecords artists and repertoire di- 
rector Dave Axelrod, who produces pop 
(including rock ‘n’ roll singles) as well 
as jazz for the label, said: 

“I don’t see anything wrong with 
payola. “Oh, I think giving cash to 
jockeys is wrong. You shouldn’t be 
buying plays. But gifts are a different 
matter. This is public relations. And 
how is the congressional committee go- 
ing to define the difference between 
public relations and bribery? “It’s the 
same as big business giving gifts to 
senators in return for favors. Public 
relations. 

“How about the wining and dining 
of politicians and government officials 
by private industry in order to secure 
government contracts?” 

Pointing out that payola originated 
with the emerging prominence of the 
independent record company in an in- 
dustry previously dominated by such 
giants as Columbia, RCA-Victor, Decca 
and Capitol, Axelrod views the practice 
as the only weapon the independents 
could wield to carve out a piece of the 
market for themselves. 

“After all,” he commented, “the 
government didn’t come to the defense 
of the independents at that time (some 
ten years ago) and tell the jockeys they 
had to play a certain number of records 
made by small labels. 

“The independents had to fend for 
themselves—and payola was the result.” 








tions, the company may ship them as 
“educational material” at a considerably 
reduced rate, which means the U.S. tax- 
payer foots part of the bill. 

This “promotional record” gimmick 
will make it exceedingly difficult for the 
congressional probers to find anything 
incriminating in the ledgers of record 
companies. 


Yet when they have the right witnesses 
under oath, they should be able to learn 
plenty. They might be interested in talk- 
ing to a west coast bandleader who, 
during a trip east earlier this year to 
plug his latest album, found himself in 
the privileged position of witnessing a 
distributor personally making a payoff 
in one of the key cities in which hits 
are artificially made. 

“I saw him stuff the money in en- 
velopes while I was driving him to the 
radio station where I was to be inter- 
viewed by the DJ,” the bandleader told 
Down Beat. “When he’d sealed the en- 
velopes—there were two of them—I 
asked him how he knew which was 
which. 

“ “Oh, that’s simple,’ he told me, ‘the 
light one is for the librarian and the 
heavy one is for the jockey.’ 

“When we got to the station there 
was no doubt which envelope was which 
—and there was no doubt about who 
got the most loot.” 

The distributor had thus obtained an 
ironclad guarantee of surefire play for 
the latest single he was pushing: the 
librarian was paid to program it and the 
DJ more handsomely bribed to talk 
about it. (Why one should have been 
paid more than the other is probably 
more an indication of caste status than 
of effort expended. ) 


There are 10,000 disc jockeys in Amer- 
ica. King Records’ Sydney Nathan, talk- 
ing to the congressional probers, said 
that something like 200 take payola. 

This is probably true. But these are in 
every case powerful jocks who are in a 
position to influence public tastes; in 
other words, because of their location, 
they are the very ones who are in the 
best position to do damage. 

Of these 200 or so, Down Beat was 
told in Hollywood, there are perhaps 
25 in key cities who “are capable” of 
making $15,000 to $25,000 a year from 
payola alone. 

What will come of the investigation 
—whether the congressional committee 
would get around to defining the differ- 
ence, if any, between bribery and “pub- 
lic relations,” whether it would delve 
deeper into the commercial cancer that 
has been not too slowly sapping Amer- 
ica’s sense of musical (and other) val- 
ues; whether criminal indictments could 
be handed down—remained to be seen. 
But it was abundantly clear that the 
probers have their work cut out. s 
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Recently a gentleman named Ben Strouse, president of 
Washington radio station WWDC, wrote an “editorial.” It 
was evidently carried on his station and distributed in 
mimeographed form to the trade. 

Mr. Strouse said: “The broadcasting industry—radio and 
television—has enemies. The powerful hold that broad- 
casters have on the American public has hurt other adver- 
tising media — newspapers and magazines — right in the 
pocketbook. 

“We think,” he continues, “this fact needs to be remem- 
bered. For when something like the notorious TV quiz 
scandal comes along, the press has a Roman holiday. . . 
We suspect some rather fancy ax grinding will come out of 
the Capitol Hill inquiry.” 

We quote this statement because we are sure you will 
hear many like it from broadcasters in coming weeks. 

As the House subcommittee on legislative oversight, 
its work on rigging of TV quizzes completed, begins digging 
into the dirty matter of disc jockey payola and the hidden 
motives of such men as Dick Clark, the kind of snow job 
for which the broadcasting industry is noted will increase 
in intensity. Mr. Strouse’s criticism of the American press 
is just one wisp of the smoke screen. Therefore, it may be 
profitable to take a closer look at both the criticism and 
the subject of it. 

Despite many faults, American journalism is the best 
in the world. On the better American newspapers, a sincere 
effort is made to be objective and fair. There are, of course, 
instances of failure, but if you ask yourself how often you, 
as an individual, succeed in being totally objective, you will 
understand how difficult it is for the journalist to be ob- 
jective at all times. But the effort is made, and on such 
papers as the New York Times, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and the Louisville Courier-Journal, something close to 
the ideal is actually achieved. Such papers stand as admired 
beacons to those working on other newspapers, indicating 
that the ideal suffuses all American journalism. 

That being stated, let’s look at the conclusion of Mr. 
Strouse’s “editorial.” “We don’t know any responsible 
broadcaster or publisher who tolerates dishonesty . . . We 
believe that if the public must have greater protection from 
false advertising it should be protected from all forms of it. 
If we're to have new laws aimed at clearer advertising, let 
them apply to everybody, publisher and broadcaster alike.” 

Mr. Strouse has stated a distaste for “fancy ax-grinding.” 


Yet, in this concluding paragraph of his brief essay, we see 
an example of ax-grinding on a subtle level. 

Broadcasters have long wanted to be considered on exact- 
ly the same terms as publishers. Innumerable examples of 
specious reasoning have been proferred in the attempt to 
achieve this. But there are several flaws in the argument. 

First of all, the necessity of federal control of broad- 
casting is in part a mechanical one. Only so many channels 
are available for TV and so many broadcasting bands for 
radio. Keeping them straight is not only a complicated 
domestic matter, but an international one as well. Radio 
bands, for example, are assigned in accordance with agree- 
ments with Canada and Mexico, among others. Were this 
not so, the interference of competing stations on the same 
wave lengths would result in chaos. On the other hand, 
there is no limit to the supply of newsprint. That is part 
of the reason there is a Federal Communications Com- 
mission for broadcasting and no similar body for news- 
papers. 

But much more important than this difference is that 
American newspapers have proved that they possess, and 
operate according to, a standard of ethics; and the broad- 
casting industry has lately given great proof that it does not. 

Let’s look at that matter of “clearer” advertising. 

One reason the broadcasting industry is under fire is 
because hidden “plugs” for various products are slipped 
into programs—which is the equivalent of slipping plugs 
into the editorial space of newspapers, as opposed to the 
advertising columns. Several witnesses before the House 
subcommittee have testified to this. 

Newsapers strictly forbid the practice. At the afore- 
mentioned Courier-Journal (an operation I cite because 
the paper is a famous one, much admired in the profession, 
and because I am personally familiar with it) it is even 
forbidden to list Kraft Theater in the TV listings, because 
this would constitute a free plug for the Kraft cheese com- 
pany! The program is listed merely as “theater,” and, in 
point of fact, I have always thought that this was carrying 
the ideal ‘o a ridiculous length. But exaggerated or not, the 
ethic is there, and it is admirable, and it is observed. On 
most papers of my acquaintance, a reporter would be fired 
if he were found to be accepting a bribe to slip plugs past 
his city editor; in the broadcasting industry, the idea seems 
to be to snow the public and minimize the sin. 

Mr. Strouse has said that newspapers and magazines have 
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been hurt by broadcasting and implied that they would 
like to cripple broadcasting for their own selfish economic 
ends. This is nonsense. It is well known in the newspaper 
business that with the rise of radio news broadcasting, 
newspaper circulation went up, not down—evidently be- 
cause radio news served to whet the appetite of the public 
to read the full details in the newspapers. 

He has conveniently overlooked, too, that almost all daily 
newspapers provide, as a service to both broadcasters and 
listeners, a complete listing of radio and television pro- 
grams. Some offer big and elaborate television feature 
sections which have, until now, been filled with nice, bland, 
flattering (on the whole) things about television and radio. 

Indeed, as a journalist, my criticism of American journal- 
ism on the radio and TV question is not that it is biased 
against the broadcasters, but that it should have dug into 
the broadcasting mess years ago, instead of waiting for 
someone else—the House subcommittee—to do the job. 

But Mr. Strouse won’t buy that. His interpretation is 
essentially simple: so long as the newspapers say nice things 
about broadcasting and print the listings, they are straight, 
they are honest. But when broadcasting gets itself into 
some pretty evil trouble, the newspapers should shut up— 
or Mr. Strouse and his kind will say they are grinding an ax. 

Yet even all this isn’t the best refutation of Mr. Strouse’s 
thinking. The most potent rebuttal is this: many, many 
publications themselves are the proprietors of broadcasting 
companies. Time magazine, which has been nothing if 
not rough on the moral sloppiness of broadcasters, owns 
four TV stations. The aforementioned Courier-Journal’s 
building in Louisville is topped by the studios of WHAS 
radio and WHAS-TV. The Chicago Tribune owns WGN, 
one of Chicago’s most powerful radio and TV outlets. The 
New York Daily News owns a TV station. The New York 
Times has a radio station. 

Does Mr. Strouse think such publications are going to 
rip up broadcasting just because they’re “jealous”? Non- 
sense. Social, economic, and moral nonsense. 

This is not to whitewash journalism, which has not been 
without its shortcomings. But the point is that if some of 
its representatives—particularly columnists—are proved to 
be on the take, as may happen, their careers will be washed 
up. 

Not so in the case of Dick Clark, who was found to be 
in control of a record label whose product was being used 
on his show. The ABC network said blandly in a press 
release that it had asked Clark and other performers to 
divest themselves of outside interests, and said: “We have 
concluded our investigation with renewed faith and con- 
fidence in Dick Clark’s integrity.” 

And Mr. Strouse says that he doesn’t “know any respon- 
sible broadcaster who tolerates dishonesty”! Well, 
maybe he can get away with that one. “Responsible” 
broadcasters by definition wouldn’t tolerate dishonesty; Mr. 
Strouse merely neglected to mention how many are irre- 
sponsible. 

The escape route, the rationalization, that broadcasters 
have used to cover the quiz scandal, and that they will un- 
doubtedly attempt to use as the disc jockeys are examined, 
is that they leased their facilities to producers and adver- 
tisers. If, as private operators, these men abused the public 
and its confidence, then TV can hardly be to blame. 

Newspapers, on the other hand, don’t operate that way. 
They know they are responsible for what they print. The 
law has established it. If a reporter for a wire service makes 
a libellous statement, the man who was libelled can collect 
from the wire service and from every paper that carried 
the story. That’s another major way newspapers differ from 





broadcasting companies; publications accept responsibility 
for what they print; the big networks have tried to escape it. 

How silly would it sound if a newspaper executive were 
to say: “Well, I’m sorry if our editorial content is lousy; 
but you see, we don’t produce the editorial content our- 
selves—our advertisers or their representatives do.” Yet, 
that is precisely what TV executives have said in an attempt 
to cover up for TV’s sins. 

The simple truth is that newspapers on the whole haven’t 
given control of their editorial content to advertisers the 
way television has. Once, when an advertiser pulled his 
ads out of a western paper that had had the timerity to 
cover a strike in his store, the paper ran a blank box in 
the paper—with the discreet notation that this space had 
formerly been occupied by such-and-such an advertiser. 
The advertiser yelled “uncle” in a hurry. In another case, 
that of a New York paper, an advertiser who pulled his 
ads in a snit was back at the paper a week later begging to 
get his back page space back because his business had 
fallen off so drastically. The paper’s ad manager told him: 
“Sorry, but that particular space has been contracted -by 
someone else and you'll just have to wait in line to get a 
crack at it.” 

Television and radio could control their advertisers and 
give America first-rate entertainment by operating in a like 
manner. 

Down Beat, like other publications, is a business. The 
advertising department goes after the dollar. 

In case you’ve wondered how it is that ads are co-ordi- 
nated at times to editorial content, it works this way: when 
an article is in preparation, someone who is interested in 
the story—for example, Verve Records in the recent article 
on Oscar Peterson—will take ads in that issue related to 
some story in it. That is their prerogative. 

But the editorial content is determined first; the adver- 
tising comes after the fact. Sometimes an advertiser doesn’t 
like something said in the article, when he actually sees it. 
But it’s too late for him to do anything about it, even if 
he could: the issue is already out. 

Compare this to the two famous incidents in television 
in which the Ford Motor Co. ordered a shot of the New 
York skyline deleted because it showed the Chrysler 
building; and in which mention of executions in gas ovens 
in a show about Nazi war crimes had to be cut because 
the sponsor, a gas company, didn’t like it... 

We sell advertising space to advertisers; we sell editorial 
content to readers. This difference may be subtle, but it’s 
enormously important. TV and radio have evidently failed 
to grasp it. 

When and if television and radio show signs of living 
up to the standard of ethics the majority of publications 
strive constantly to maintain, then we’ll be willing to accept 
Mr. Strouse’s trick of mentioning them both in the same 
breath. American journalism abandoned the sins of which 
it was guilty in the 1920s—the lurid stories and faked photos 
that were so much comparable to the Top 40 programing 
of radio and the rigged quiz results of TV. American 
journalism matured. TV and radio still have a lot of 
similar abandoning to do to be in the same class. 

When the broadcasters have cleaned out the fakers, the 
hucksters, the take artists, the payola boys, the plug mer- 
chants, and the rest, then and only then will men such as 
Mr. Strouse be on strong enough moral ground to question 
the motives of another medium of information. In the 
meantime, we think you can read your daily newspaper and 
Down Beat and other publications that will be covering the 
investigations without worrying whether their stories are 
rigged. —Gene Lees 
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By George Crater 


Zoot Finster has obviously arrived: he made the cover 
of this issue of Down Beat, and with it a little music 
history. 

Never before in the history of jazz has anyone roared 
to the top the way Zoot Finster has. A short time ago 
Zoot was a comparative unknown, just a young tenor 
player from Wein, Mass. He had never appeared in a 
Selmer ad, he had never once been asked what he 
thought of Symmetricut reeds. (Actually, this may be 
the reason people dig Zoot’s big, healthy sound: he 
never uses reeds. Just regulation size medical tongue 
depressors.) 

Zoot’s big break came when he joined forces with 
Prez Glick and Miles Cosnat to form the Zoot Finster 
octet. Personnel of the group is now complete. The 
other members of the octet are Kai Kay, trombone; 
Thelonious Krasna, piano; Earl April, bass; Armanda 
Chaleh, conga, and Marvin Bonessa, drums. 

Bonessa, who joined the group on the enthusiastic 
recommendation of Joe Morello who has been telling 
everyone that Bonessa is his favorite drummer, is being 
heralded as the greatest percussionist since the legendary 
Ben Hungarian. 

Possibly our readers will be confused because, al- 
though Zoot’s group is an octet, this issue’s cover shows 
only five musicians. Actually, the reason for the three 
missing members is simple. This cover was photographed 
in stereo . . . The other three members of the octet will 
appear on the cover of a future issue .. . 

In the meantime, Zoot and his happy crew wish you 
all Merry Christmas. 





Actually, it was strictly luck that got Bonessa the job 
with the Finster octet. Zoot and Prez Glick ran into Joe 
Morello and started talking about their need for a drum- 
mer. Joe suggested they get in touch with Marvin at his 
day gig at Seymour’s Loop Jazz music shop (he wraps 
the strings around clarinet swabs). 

After some haggling, the boys managed to sign Marvin 
for the octet for $137 a week, six autographed pictures 
of Louie Bellson, four Barrett Deems LPs, and Philly 
Joe Jones’ phone number . . . ; 





Would you be drugged if I told you that: 

Miles Davis buys his clothes at Macy’s. Bill Potts 
writes his beard off. Dakota Staton can’t spell jazz. Jack 
Paar makes me nauseous. Somebody melted Ornette 
Coleman’s ax. Toshiko is really J. Carroll Naish. J. Car- 
roll Naish is really Jutta Hipp. Marian McPartland is 
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really Marian Mc Partland. John Lewis sleeps in his 
tuxedo. Pee Wee Marquette discovered America. There 
are about four drummers around today (besides Marvin 
Bonessa) who always have something to say: Philly Joe, 
Buddy Rich, Louis Hayes, and Donald Bailey. I wish 
some of our newer tenor players had never heard of a 
32nd note. I’m not going to blow two bills on the Gene 
Krupa Story. Until the New York cabaret card situation 
is cleared up, I wouldn’t think of buying another ticket 
to the policeman’s ball. I miss Johnny Weismuller. 
Ex-Ellington bassist Wendell Marshall is wasting his 
time in the Gypsy pit. Earl Bostic plays like he’s having 
a convulsion. My mother reads Metronome. Jack Paar 
makes me nauseous... 





No Virginia, Ira Gitler did not manage the McFarland 
Twins’ orchestra, although I do hear he’s very tight with 
the Andrews Sisters. As a matter of fact, | was talking 
to Maxine and... 





Speaking of Ira, have you noticed how he’s slowly 
infiltrating our lives? He started small with a simple, 
harmless letter to the editor. Very clever indeed, just 
slipping in like an interested reader. But soon success 
rushed to Ais head and he rushed to Out of My Head. 
Like a thief in the night, he became my summer replace- 
ment. You'd figure he’d be content but no, not old 
Ira . . . Now he’s reached the heights of reviewing rec- 
ords! As Lenny Bruce would say, I’m not one to dish, 
but there are a few rumors being kicked around the office 
here . . . something to the effect that Ira’s got some 
pretty valid proof that Down Beat’s beloved publisher, 
Chuck Suber, is writing monthly articles for the Jazz 
Review under the name of Nat Hentoff and like, well, 
the choice gigs get thrown to Gitler because, but like I 
say, I’m not one.to dish... 





Did you hear? They’re now billing Gerry Mulligan: 
Star of nightclubs, screen, records and Selmer ads .. . 





I happened to fall upon the list of LP’s Ira is sched- 
uled to review in upcoming issues and it looks like 
there are a few real gems included. If you promise to 
cool it, I'll list a few: Terry Gibbs Chews Gum to Cole 
Porter Favorites; The Modern Jazz Quartet at Loew’s 
86th Street; The Jazz Soul of See Here Private Har- 
grove; Ken Nordine Reads Dorothy Kilgallen and Other 
Classics; Cohn and Sims and Woods and Quill Drink 
Haig and Haig; Turhan Bey Goes Native; Bobby Breen 
and Freddy Stewart Lose Their Voices; Chris Connor 
Winces; Thelonious Monk Shows Up; and Stuff Smith 
With Strings . . . Good Luck, Ira Gitler! 
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When a noted jazz musician was told he was a winner in 
this year’s Readers Poll, he asked about other winners. 
Learning that Stan Getz had again won for tenor, he said, 
“I guess that’s because nobody else has been doing much 
on tenor this last year.” 

Getz has been pretty much out of the American picture 
of late. Living in Copenhagen, he has confined his activities 
to Europe. Thus those who voted for him were reflecting 
the appeal and selling power of records made before he 
left, not giving an evaluation of Getz’ present stature as 
a jazz man. 

As the musician quoted suggests, Getz won, to an extent, 
by default. Yet this could not be considered unfair. 

This was unfair: Steve Allen, hardly a figure of stature in 
the history of jazz, drew more votes for the Hall of Fame 
than Fletcher Henderson or Sidney Bechet. 

This is not to minimize the poll or its results. It is 
extremely meaningful—but only if it is interpreted soundly. 
You will go sadly astray if you try to interpret the poll as 
an evaluation of who is the “best” or “second best” trumpet 
player in jazz. 

Art is not a game, and there is no “best” trumpeter or 
“best” actor or “best” novelist. Art is an expression of an 
individual’s emotions and his description of the world as he 
sees it. These views give us pleasure, deepen our spirit, and 
broaden our lives by enlarging our perspectives. A very 
great artist is one who sees and feels very deeply, very 
widely, and very clearly—and has the ability to express 
his vision well. 

A Sonny Rollins may say something that illuminates one 
area of living; Coleman Hawkins may illuminate another. 
Both, then, are important to your fullest esthetic experience. 
To complicate the matter further, one may say things of 
great importance and meaning to you, an individual with 
one set of problems and pleasures; and say very little to 
a friend who has perhaps solved the problems that you face, 
and derives his pleasures from different sources. 

The winners of the Readers’ Poll, then, are artists who 
are saying the greatest amount to the greatest number of 
people at this time. 

Piled-up centuries of judgment have revealed that Eu- 
ripides was one of the three great masters of Greek tragedy. 
He wrote between 85 and 90 plays (of which 18 survive), 
and so universal was their meaning that they have impact 
on us all these ages later. He won only five prizes in the 


drama contests the Greeks used to hold, and was considered 
not too successful. 

Charlie Parker, who revolutionized jazz in the early 
1940s, didn’t win a Down Beat Reader’s Poll until 1950. 
Billie Holiday never won one at all—though some of her 
imitators did. 

Providing, then, that you keep these examples in mind 
as you read the poll, you can find many things that are 
significant. 

You will see that young musicians and young groups did 
well, indicating that the atmosphere may be right for new 
bands to emerge. For example, Maynard Ferguson’s bright, 
youthful crew was second only to Count Basie among jazz 
bands, and Stan Kenton didn’t even show up. (No one 
receiving fewer than 20 votes is listed.) Similarly, Si 
Zentner, whose band is less than a year old, tied with 
Kenton among dance bands for sixth place. 

Some of the results had been predictable: Miles Davis 
won on trumpet, Barney Kessel on guitar, Ray Brown on 
bass, Shelly Manne on drums, J. J. Johnson on trombone, 
Gerry Mulligan on baritone, Tony Scott on clarinet, Milt 
Jackson on vibes. Paul Desmond again took the alto cate- 
gory—but not easily. Cannonball Adderley came within six 
votes of him. 

There were, as always, attempts by passionately partisan 
fans to stuff the ballot box. These succeeded not in altering 
the count but only in adding to the work of the ballot 
counters. 

In one case, someone had been so gauche as to send in 
20 ballots done on the same typewriter with the same blue 
ribbon and ill-disguised false signatures. When the fraud 
was detected, the -ballots were found to have this in com- 
mon: each of them bore votes for Art Van Damme and 
Dave Black. The votes for Van Damme (who didn’t need 
them, since he won in a walk anyway) were carefully 
deducted; but the false votes had so cluttered the records 
on Black that there was no choice but to disqualify him 
entirely. 

Next year, it will be stipulated in advance that when 
there is any suspicion of ballot-box stuffing, Down Beat 
reserves the right to disqualify any musician, no matter 
what his importance. 

You will find the results of the 23rd Annual Down Beat 
Reader’s Poll on the following 13 pages. They are excep- 
tionally interesting. 
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trombone, Death is never anything but a melancholy matter. But Lester Young’s death 
irinet, Milt earlier this year was more melancholy than most because he had given so much 
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: within six That is why it is gratifying that readers by a wide margin have elected Pres 
to the Down Beat Hall of Fame. 
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. Gerry Mulligan 
. Pepper Adams 


Harry Carney 
Cecil Payne 
Jimmy Giuffre 
Tony Scott 


. Sahib Shihab 

. Ernie Caceres 

. Ronnie Ross 

. Charlie Ventura . 
. Charlie Fowlkes . 


. Jack Nimitz 
. Bud Shank 
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. Nick Brignola .... 


Al Cohn 


. Tony Scott ve 
. Jimmy Giuffre .... 


Buddy DeFranco 
Jimmy Hamilton 
Paul Horn 
Woody Herman 
Pee Wee Russell 
Pete Fountain 


. Sam Most 


. Buddy Collette 
. Ed Hall 

. Barney Bigard . 
. Art Pepper . 
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guitar 


. Barney Kessel 
Herb Ellis 

. Charlie Byrd 
Kenny Burrell 
Jim Hall 
Freddie Green 

. Johnny Smith 

. Tal Farlow 

. Mundell Lowe 

. Wes Montgomery 
. Jimmy Raney 

. Sal Salvador 

. Barry Galbraith 
. Eddie Condon 

. Howard Roberts 
. John Pisano 

. George Van Eps 
. Chuck Wayne 

. Billy Bauer 

. Al Viola 

. Les Paul 
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. Oscar Peterson 

. Thelonious Monk 
Dave Brubeck 

. Erroll Garner 
Andre Previn 

Bill Evans 

. Horace Silver . 
Red Garland 

. Ahmad Jamal .... 
. Bud Powell 

. John Lewis 

. George Shearing 
. Teddy Wilson 

. Wynton Kelly 

. Count Basie 

. Hank Jones .. 

. Lou Levy . 

. Duke Ellington 

. Russ Freeman . 
. Hampton Hawes 
. Ray Bryant 

. Earl Hines 

. Lennie Tristano . 
. Ramsey Lewis 

. Tommy Flanagan 
- Mose Allison 

. Stan Kenton 
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Ray Brown 

. Paul Chambers 
Red Mitchell 

. Charles Mingus ........... 
Percy Heath 
Leroy Vinnegar 
. Oscar Pettiford 
. Milt Hinton 

. Arvell Shaw 

. Israel Crosby 

. Gene Wright 

. George Duvivier 
. Chubby Jackson 
. Jimmy Woods 
. Ron Carter 

. Wilbur Ware 

. El Dee Young 
. Slam Stewart 

. Don Bagley 

. Scott LaFaro 

. Monte Budwig 
. Kenny Burke 

. John Frigo 
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. Shelly Manne 
Max Roach ... 
Joe Morello ... 
Philly Joe Jones 
. Art Blakey 

Jo Jones 

Chico Hamilton 
Buddy Rich 
Gene Krupa 

. Mel Lewis 

. Ed Thigpen 

. Sonny Payne 

. Elvin Jones 

. Don Lamond 

. Sam Woodyard 
. Connie Kay 

. Art Taylor 

. Frank Capp 

. Roy Haynes 

. Stan Levey 

. Dave Bailey .. 
. Jimmy Campbell 
. Osie Johnson 
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Don Elliott (mellophone)..... 685 
Jimmy Smith (organ)........ 321 
. Miles Davis (fluegelhorn) 232 


. Jean Thielemans (harmonica). 198 
. Julius Watkins (French horn).. 184 

Shorty Rogers (fluegelhorn)... 166 
. Bob Cooper (oboe).......... 141 
. Fred Katz (cello)........... 118 
. Clark Terry (fluegelhorn)..... 93 
. Shirley Scott (organ)........ 88 
. Candido (bongos)........... 84 
. Ray Nance (violin).......... 76 


. Stuff Smith (violin)......... 75 
. Steve Lacy (soprano 

GOMODNONG) ..... cc ccccce 73 
. Cy Touff (bass trumpet) ea 
. John Graas (French horn).... 67 
. Gus Mancuso (bass horn) 45 
. Ray Draper (tuba) ; 31 
. Bill Doggett (organ) 27 
. Armando Peraza (conga drums) 25 
. Nat Adderley (cornet) aii? “Sa 
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combo 


Dave Brubeck quartet 

. Modern Jazz Quartet 

Miles Davis sextet 

Oscar Peterson trio 

Gerry Mulligan quartet 

. Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers. . 
Ahmad Jamal trio 

. Horace Silver quintet ....... 
. Jonah Jones quartet 

. Chic Hamilton quintet 

. George Shearing quintet ..... 
. Shelly Manne & His Men 

. Paul Horn Four 

. Louis Armstrong All-Stars .... 
. Ramsey Lewis trio 

. Charles Mingus group 

. Don Elliott 

. Stan Getz quintet 

. Mastersounds 

. Zoot Sims 

. Shorty Rogers’ Giants ... 

. Jimmy Giuffre 3 . 

. Dizzy Gillespie quintet 

. Cal Tjader quintet 

. Lennie Tristano trio 

. Errott Garner trio 

. Andre Previn trio 
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group 


. Lambert-Hendricks-Ross 
Four Freshmen 
Hi-Lo’s 
Kingston trio 
King Sisters 
Jackie and Roy 
. Mills Brothers 
Ames Brothers 
. John La Salle 
. Platters 

. Axidentals 

. Four Lads 

. Modernaires 

. Signatures 

. Kirby Stone 
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Anita O'Day 
Annie Ross 
Sarah Vaughan 
June Christy 

. Dakota Staton 
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The genius of modern music 
is represented on Riverside 
by ten varied, exceptional 
LPs. His latest is a sparkling 
quintet album featuring Thad 
Jones: FIVE BY MONK BY FIVE 
(RLP 12-305; also: Stereo LP 
1150) 


RIVERSIDE 








The master of the cool West 
Coast trumpet tones has an- 
other haunting, melodic win- 
ner in his latest: CHET BAKER 
Plays the Best of LERNER 
AND LOEWE (RLP 12-307; also 
Stereo LP 1152) 


BILLY TAYLOR 


CANNONGALL ADDERLEY 





This most popular and im- 
aginative piano star offers 
something really different on 
his Riverside debut: the wild- 
est flute-section sound! BILLY 
TAYLOR WITH FOUR FLUTES 
a 12-306; also Stereo LP 
1151) 


The warm, swinging surge ot 
his great new band vividly 
captured on the job at The 
Jazz Workshop in The CAN- 
NONBALL ADDERLEY Quintet 
in SAN FRANCISCO (RLP 12- 
311; also Stereo LP 1157) 
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JAZZ, 
ITS EVOLUTION 
AND ESSENCE 


ANDRE HODEIR 


This famous book has been 
hailed since its publication by 
jazz critics throughout the 
world as a standard in the 
field. 


think I've read about everything 

z and there’s nothing like this 

It is the first and only treat- 

nt of the aesthetics of jazz. It's a 

anced treatment—unlike most jazz 

terature—which grinds no axe and 

vill stand up over the years.’’— 

Marshall W. Stearns, Institute of Jazz 
Studies 


Hodeir’s unique position as 
an observer and critic of jazz 
brings his work a brilliance 
and authority rarely equaled. 


Required reading for anyone who 
looks for broad musical comprehen- 
on. Notable for vivacity of spirit, 
for sobriety and sophistication of 
opinion, and for a learned dissection 
of the changing structures of jazz. A 
vork of elegance and remarkable 
penetration.” 

Wilder Hobson, Saturday Review 


Send today for this outstand- 
ing analysis of jazz. It will 
surely bring you new under- 
standing and appreciation of 
this dynamic music. 


This offer is limited! 


DOWN BEAT 

205 W. Monroe, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Enclosed is $3.50. Send me a 
opy of ‘Jazz, Its Evolution and 

Essence"’. If not satisfied, I'll 
turn the book within 10 days for 
» full refund. 


or province 
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in review 








@ Records 
@ Blindfold Test 


@ Jaz Record Buyers Guide 


@ Caught in the Act 





Records are reviewed by Don Henahan (classical), Don DeMicheal, Leonar d Feather, Ralph J. Gleason, Ira Gitler, George Hoefer, John A. Tynan, 


and John S. Wilson. Reviews are initialed by the writers. Ratings are: 


* poor. [M) means monaural, [S] means stereo. 


x*kkKKK excellent, * * ** very good, *** good, ** fair, 





CLASSICS 


New Directions 


§ MORTON FELDMAN: New Directions in 
Music 2/—Columbia MS-6090: Extensions 1 for 
Violin and Piano, Structures for String Quartet, 
Projection 4 for Violin and Piano, Extensions 4 
for Three Pianos, Intersection 3 for Piano, Two 
Pieces for String Quartet, Piece for Four Pianos. 
Personnel: David Tudor, Russell Sherman, Ed- 
win Hymovitz, pianos; Matthew Raimondi, Joseph 
Rabushka, violins; Walter Trampler, viola; Sey- 
mour Barab, cello. 
Rating: see below. 


Among the fascinating features of this 
recording is that there is a piece for four 
pianos but only three pianists listed among 
the performers. This undoubtedly can be 
explained easily by higher mathematics, 
the language employed by the compose1 

This is music of the leaky-faucet school, 
derived from Webern, with excursions into 
fields previously plowed by John Cage and 
Ernst Krenek. There are some other-world- 
ly sounds produced here, and that may 
be justification enough for the effort. Of 
possible interest to jazz composers is Feld- 
man’s reliance upon unpredictability, an- 
other concept that is popping up with 
regularity in avante-garde music. In_ this 
case the idea is simply that Feldman scores 
some parts of his works so that the per- 
formers must play within certain limits — 
of pitch, for instance. 

Within the specified limits, the perform- 
er may play whatever notes pop into his 
head. He may, in other words, improvise. 
The stereo is excellent, and the performers, 
one must assume, top notch. (D.H.) 


Vladimir Horowitz 
™ MOUSSORGSKY — RCA Victor LM-2357: 
Pictures at an Exhibition. 
Personnel: Horowitz, piano. 
Rating: kK¥K*k&¥ k*ke* 

The 19th century practice of playing 
piano arrangements of orchestral works 
and operas is one today’s virtuosos disdain. 
Horowitz, who no longer concertizes, was a 
throwback to that era, and Pictures at an 
Exhibition was one of his most stunning 
achievements. 

No one who knows the work well in its 
orchestral form can fail to be astounded 
by the way Horowitz evokes, with two 
hands, the colors, dynamics, and moods 
that 100 performers sometimes are unable 
to achieve. 

This is another live-concert recording 
from Victor's files (Carnegie hall, April 23, 
1951). The sound is no worse than many 
such and superior to most. (D.H.) 


Budapest Quartet 
BEETHOVEN—Columbia M3S-606: The early 
Quartets (Op. 18, Nos. 1-6). 

Personnel: Budapest Quartet: Joseph Roisman 
and Alexander Schneider, violins; Boris Kroyt, 
viola; Mischa Schneider, cello. 


Rating: k¥kekkk 


The Budapest Quartet is re-recording all 
the Beethoven quartets in stereo, and this 
is the first installment. 

Needless to say, these will be as sought 
after as the earlier versions, for the inter- 
pretation is famous. Stereo connoisseurs 
may want to compare the new Budapest 
discs with those of the Fine Arts Quartet, 
which are technically and interpretatively 
in the same rarefied class. The Budapest 
has a shade more polish, while the Fine 
Arts bows to none in virility and convic- 


tion. (D.H.) 


JAZZ 


Van Alexander 

M THE HOME OF HAPPY FEET — Capitol 
T-1243; Let's Get Together; Chant of the Weed; 
Until the Real Thing Comes Along; Uptown 
Rhapsody; Stompin’ at the Savoy; Undecided; I 
Would Do Anything for You; A Tisket, a Tasket; 
East St. Louis Toddle-oo; Organ Grinder's Swing; 
Christopher Columbus; Ride, Red, Ride. 

Personnel: Conrad Gozzo, Mannie Klein, Uan 
Rasey, Shorty Sherock, trumpets; Joe Howard, 
Ed Kusby, Tommy Pederson, Ken Shroyer, Milt 
Bernhart, trombones; Paul Horn, Julie Jacob, 
Plas Johnson, Abe Most, Butch Stone, Chuck 
Gentry, Ronnie Lang, saxes; Paul Smith or Ray 
Sherman or Geof Clarkson, piano; Joe Comfort 
or Joe Mondragon, bass; Irv Cottler or Shelly 
Manne, drums; Barney Kessel, guitar. 

Rating: * * * 

Alexander started arranging for Chick 
Webb in the days of glory of the Savoy 
ballroom. That’s the raison d'etre for this 
album, which contains a dozen tunes asso- 
ciated with bands and musicians of that 
era. 

There’s no attempt to duplicate the 
originals, luckily, and the band is quite 
competent as befits the Intramural Studio 
Champions. It has a good sound, manages 
to swing most of the time, and is never 
unpleasant (except on Ride, Red, Ride), 
and there is, naturally, some feeling of 
nostalgia in hearing the old ones again. 
However, it’s limited kicks and the Econ- 
omics of Nostalgia don’t seem to me really 
to dictate this sort of thing. It should make 
pleasant background for fraternity house 
dunking, rumpus-room-after-the-game_ beer 
parties, and the like. 

\s jazz, despite the occasional competent 
solo, it is just plain dull. You can’t go home 
again, and everybody but Capitol seems to 
have known it on this date. (R.J.G.) 


Jimmy Cleveland 
™ SLIDING EASY—United Artists UAL 4041: 
Bit of Heaven; Down Home; I Wonder Where 
Our Love Has Gone; Bongo Bop; When Lights 
Are Low; C.T.A. 

Personnel: Cleveland, trombone: Lee Morgan, 
trumpet: Hank Mobley, tenor: Tommy Flanagan, 
piano; Paul Chambers, bass; Elvin Jones, drums. 

Rating: &k¥*& *& 
This LP has all the ingredients making 


for an outstanding date —top-rated men, 


good arrangements, and compositions—but 
it rarely gets off the ground. Why? ‘The 
main reason is that while most of the blow- 
ing is good, it rarely ignites into that sear- 
ing fire called inspiration. 

Cleveland is an admirable musician, but 
he’s admirable in the same way a smooth- 
running Cadillac motor is. His great degree 
of technical facility and command cannot 
outweigh the perfunctoriness of his work 
on most of the tracks. Only on Down Home 
and C.T.A. does his playing take on a fiery 
character, and then one gets the feeling 
that he has a tight rein on his emotions. 
Perhaps his obvious orientation toward the 
J. J. Johnson school may account for his 
emotional conservatism. 

In great contrast to Cleveland is the 
impish Morgan. His flame does burn 
brightly. His solos here are marked by a 
joyous, humorous spirit, which, mixed 
with logical construction and down-to- 
earth swinging, make them the outstanding 
feature of the disc. Mobley is somewhere 
in between these two. His playing is best 
on C.T.A. In fact, this track is the most 
successful, all around, of the six selections. 

Gigi Gryce and Benny Golson did the 
better-than-average arrangements. Better 
than average because they not only voiced 
the ensembles well but also provided varied 
backgrounds and out choruses that are 
more than just restatements of the themes. 

Golson’s writing adds variety also by 
using brass in hats as contrast to the open- 
horn passages. Gryce’s arrangement of Cur- 
tis Fuller’s Down Home, however, catches 
the flavor but not the substance of gospel 
jazz. By the way, it seems rather pointless 
for urbane, sophisticated musicians such as 
these to climb aboard the gospel train with- 
out the earthiness inherent in this ap- 
proach. Ah conformity! 

With a little more fire such as Morgan 
displays, this could have been a distinctive 
album: but as it is, it cannot be rated 
above the average. (D. DeM.) 


Ornette Coleman 
™ TOMORROW IS THE QUESTION—Contem- 
porary M 3569: Tomorrow Is the Question; Tears 
Inside; Mind and Time; Compassion; Giggin’; 
Rejoicing; Lorraine; Turnaround; Endless. 

Personnel: Coleman, alto; Don Cherry, trum- 
pet; Percy Heath (Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), Red 
Mitchell (Tracks 7, 8, 9), bass; Shelly Manne, 
drums, 

Rating: * *& * 

To say this is a strange album is an 
understatement. Astonishing comes closer 
to the mark, for the LP is an exposition of 
Coleman's conception; and if it’s anything, 
this conception is astonishing. Coleman is 
almost certain to create a furor and start 
the biggest controversy since Thelonious 
Monk. 

Most of his playing on this LP is very 
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good, but some of it is outrageous. His 
wild, incoherent solos on Tomorrow, Tears, 
and Mind are marked by extremely bad 
intonation and sloppy execution. On the 
other hand, his work on Lorraine, Com- 
passion, and Giggin’ is startling in its emo- 
tional impact. Again, it must be empha- 
sized that a greater percentage of his play- 
ing is ****x*, but when he descends 
to playing hit-any-note-but-hit-it-fast, the 
rating fafls to *. 

Coleman’s influence on his compatriots 
is strong. The best example of this is in 
Lorraine:-On this beautiful dirge in mem- 
ory of Lorraine Geller, Manne, Mitchell, 
and Coleman become so cohesive and em- 
pathetic that they play as one. Cherry, on 
this track, takes up where Coleman stops 
and continues in the same manner as Cole- 
man. Such continuity and interaction is 
one of the rarest phenomena in jazz. 

Mitchell, more than any other on the 
date, catches the spirit of Coleman’s con- 
ception. His long, involved solo on Turn- 
around is the most amazing bass solo I’ve 
ever heard. Red’s playing on the last three 
tracks is not merely excellent, it’s superb. 

On the other hand, Manne at times plays 
as if he’s not quite sure what’s going on. 
He seems to catch the spirit more when 
working with Mitchell than with Heath. 
His solo on Lorraine is a fascinating ab- 
straction of the main theme. 

All in all, this record demands attention 
and must be listened to many times before 
it can be digested even partly. Ornette 
Coleman may be the next great influence, 
but only time will tell. In the meantime, 
he should be heard so that a fair evalua- 
tion can be made. (D. DeM.) 


Buddy Collette 
™ BUDDY COLLETTE AND HIS SWINGING 
SHEPHERDS—Mercury MG 20447: Col. Bogey 
and River Kwai March; Laura; Smile; The Bad 
and the Beautiful; The Shrike; I Can’t Believe 
That You’re in Love with Me; The Trolley Song; 


Intermezzo; Ruby; Invitation; Swinging on a 
Star. 
Personnel: Collette, Bud Shank, Paul Horn, 


Harry Klee, flutes; Red Mitchell, bass; Bill Mil- 
ler, John T. Williams, piano; Jim Hall, guitar; 
Shelly Manne, Earl Palmer, drums. 

Rating: * *& *& 

Operating on the tried and true princi- 
ple that if one is good, four are better, 
Mercury apparently has decided to do to 
Collette what Columbia did to Kai & Jay: 
double the sound until it bugs everybody. 

The flute has its place in jazz and can 
on occasion be exciting and valid. The re- 
sult of four of them on this LP, as on its 
predecessor, is too much of a good thing. 
The sound is too similar, the over-all effect 
is cloying. As background music it’s great; 
as jazz it’s all but a waste of time. How- 
ever, it is very well done, which is the 
least one can expect of such a group of 
fine musicians. Rather a little less gloss 
and a little more fire. 

Parenthetically, why does Mercury insist 
on riding on the Johnny Pate identification 
tag when he has nothing to do with the 
LP, and why must they dress the guys up 
like Arab spies for the cover? (R.J.G.) 


Bobby Hackett 

© ™ THE BOBBY HACKETT QUARTET— 
Capitol ST 1235: Bernie’s Tune; The Lady Is a 
Tramp; Michelle; You Stepped Out of a Dream; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; Swing That Music; Stereo- 
so; Undecided; Don’t Be That Way; Kahakalua; 
High Society; It Don’t Mean a Thing. 

Personnel: Hackett, trumpet; Dave McKenna, 
piano; Bob Carter, bass; Richard Scott, drums. 
Rating: *& &k &'2 


A very pleasant, swinging, easy-to-listen- 
to LP that should far outlast the Jonah 
Jones packages now on the market, since 
Hackett is trying and since he also has 
surrounded himself with top-notch side- 
men. 

The Hackett horn is both lyric and in- 
triguing throughout, with a fine feeling for 
ballads and a good, lightly driving swing 
on the up-tempo numbers. 

vicKenna is an exciting pianist, full of 
tough, bright things to say and helped both 
in his solos and in accompaniment by the 
forceful bass of Carter. The latter’s solo 
work is outstanding, by the way. 

This is more than a polite jazz LP and is 
a tribute to Hackett’s musical standards; 
he has not stood still in the last 20 years 
like many of his former associates of 
Nicksieland. (R.J.G.) 


John Lewis 

™ ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW — United 
Artists UAL 4061: Prelude to Odds Against To- 
morrow; A Cold Wind Is Blowing; Five Figure 
People Crossing Paths; How to Frame Pigeons; 
Morning Trip to Melton; Looking at the Caper; 
Johnny Ingram’s Possessions; The Carousel In- 
cident; No Happiness for Slater; Main Theme: 
Odds Against Tomorrow; Games; Social Call; 
The Impractical Man; Advance on Melton; Wait- 
ing around the River; Distractions; The Caper 
Failure; Postlude. 

Personnel: Lewis, conductor; John Ware, Mel- 
vyn Broiles, Bernie Glow, Joe Wilder, trumpets; 
Gunther Schuller, Paul Ingram, Al Richman, 
Raymond Alonge, French horns; Thomas Mcln- 
tosh, John Clark, trombones; Harvey Phillips, 
tuba; Ruth Berman, harp; Milt Jackson, vibra- 
harp; Percy Heath, bass; Connie Kay, drums; 
Walter Rosenberger, percussion; Richard Horo- 
witz, tympani; Jim Hall, guitar; Bill Evans, 
piano; Harvey Shapiro, Joseph Tekula, cellos; 
Robert DiDomenica, flute. 


Rating: k#kk kk 

Although this collection was culled from 
the sound track of Odds Against Tomor- 
row, it is much more than a series of 
unrelated background sketches. It is even 
more than a significant work of art. The 
score is a portrait of the many-sided musi- 
cal personality of the composer. That per- 
sonality is deeply rooted in both European 
music and jazz; these two roots intertwine 
and augment each other, resulting in the 
unique talent that is Lewis’. 

As for the score itself, it is a beautifully 
subtle work, filled with irony, foreboding, 
and power. Even the relatively light waltz 
section and the harlequinish Carousel are 
touched by these qualities; the waltz is 
especially ironic with its heavy flavoring of 
romanticism. The ominous Distractions 
leads to the breathtaking, brass-laden cli- 
max, Failure. But throughout the score 
there is this feeling of a gradually increas- 
ing tension that is not resolved until the 
climax is reached. 

Lewis provides continuity to his work— 
something most movie scores lack — by 
subtly restating fragments of the main 
theme throughout. These fragments take 
at least two forms: a four-bar melodic 
phrase, usually stated by Jackson, and a 
rhythmic figure of a dotted quarter note 
followed by an eighth tied to a half (call 
it a Charleston beat if you want). There 
may be other minor fragments, but these 
are the two that I noticed as being pre- 
dominant. 

Not having seen the movie, I have no 
way of knowing if these fragments repre- 
sent characters or not; but Lewis’ being 
such a subtle person would lead me to 
think that this is the case. 

Jackson, Evans, and Hall have featured 
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spots on various tracks and integrate their 
own playing perfectly with the picture 
Lewis is painting. Kay and Heath are su- 
perb in the roles assigned to them. 

Lewis, with this reached a 
peak in his career as a serious composer. 
Whether this will be his pinnacle remains 
to be seen, but it would be a good bet that 
he will go on from here. 

The world is the better because of John 
Lewis. (D. DeM.) 


score, has 


Shelly Manne 


™ §& SON OF GUNN!!—Contemporary 3566: 
Odd Batl; Blue Steel; Spook!; Goofin’ at the 
Coffee House; Walkin’ Bass; My Manne Shelly; 
Blue for Mother's; A Quiet Gass; Lightly. 

Personnel: Joe Gordon, trumpet; Richie Ka- 
muca, tenor; Victor Feldman, vibraharp, marimba; 
Russ Freeman, piano; Monty Budwig, bass; 
Manne, drums. 


Rating: k*#*& k *® 

Despite the source of its material, this 
album is not another of the cops-and-rob- 
bers melanges. Although there is an over- 
tone of a tongue-in-cheek treatment of the 
themes, the meat of the LP is in the 
rompin’, stompin’ blowing of one of the 
hardest swinging groups on either coast. 

In this album Manne and the Men dispel 
once and for all the east-west dichotomy. 
Gone is the effeminate effects that charac- 
terized a lot of jazz produced in California. 

Symptomatic of this change is the work 
of Kamuca. Once noted as a follower of 
the Lester Young-Stan Getz school, he now 
proves to be as muscular as Sonny Rollins 
and as sinewy as John Coltrane. For an 
example of this significant change listen to 
his hard-driving solo on Goofin’. 

Nor is Kamuca the only one to have 
made the change; Manne seems to be grow- 
ing away from his affective period—albeit 
an interesting one—and is evolving into a 
hard swinger with more than a trace of 
Art Blakev. Remaining, however, are the 
taste, imagination, and musicianship for 
which he has long been known. This 
change of approach is best exemplified in 
his ensemble work and comping on the 
humorous blues waltz Spook! 

Freeman and Feldman solo excellently on 
all tracks. 

The things I find most appealing about 
Freeman are the unique sound he gets from 
the piano and his laconic conception—no 
frills or wasted notes in his playing. Feld- 
man, perhaps more than any other “new” 
vibraharpist, holds promise of becoming a 
major figure on his instrument. However, 
he hasn’t yet developed a distinctive voice, 
speaking as he does with the combined 
voices of Terry Gibbs and Milt Jackson. 
As inescapable as these two influences are, 
I believe that Feldman will take from them 
what he needs and go on to be a third vibe 
influence in modern jazz. 

Disregarding the affected Hank Mancini 
themes, this is a wholly satisfying and, in 


some aspects, significant album. (D. DeM.) 
James Moody 
™ JAMES MOODY — Argo 648: Darben the 


Redd Foxx; Little Girl Blue; Out of Nowhere; 
Daahoud; Yesterdays; Cookie; With Malice To- 
ward None; R.B.Q. 

Personnel: Moody, tenor, flute; Musa Kalliem, 


baritone; Johnny Coles, trumpet; Gene Kee, 
piano; Tom McIntosh, trombone; John Lathen, 
bass; drums. 


Rating: * * * * 
Moody always has had an original sound 
on the tenor, more so than on the alto, to 
may ears, and it’s good to have him back 


actively recording agarn. Not only has his 
sound always been his own, he always has 
had that ability to wail and make yoy 
listen. He’s been outranked in the polls by 
many a cat who can’t do that, and, funda 
mentally, it is this ability to wail that 
makes a jazz musician creatively important, 
Moody is that and with his small groups 
has always had a good, modern, swinging 
(if a little boppish) sound. 

This LP gives him a chance to blow 
both tenor and flute and reveals that his 
small band is closely knit in the Gillespie. 
Dameron style, which Moody relates to. It 
makes a fine showcase for his own (and 
the baritone player’s) solos and is replete 
with indications that all the participants 
have a sense of form. 

Moody on flute, as in Yesterdays is very 
lyrical. The Redd Foxx number, for those 
who never saw the world’s greatest comedy 
team, Foxx and White, is dedicated to 
Redd Foxx, half of that classic duo. 

(R.J.G.) 


Bob Prince 
™ SAXES, INC.—Warner Bros. W-1336: Fugue 
for Tinhorns; Broadway; The Gypsy; Night in 
Tunisia; Four Brothers; Sometimes I’m Happy; 
Tickletoe; Sweet and Lovely; Jumpin’ with Sym- 
phony Sid; Early Autumn; Axmobile. 

Personnel: Prince, arranger, conductor; Hal 
McKusick, soprano sax; Phil Woods, Gene Quill, 
Herb Geller, altos; Al Cohn, Zoot Sims, Morty 
Lewis, Seldon Powell, Georgie Auld, Coleman 
Hawkins, tenors; Sol Schlinger, Al Epstein, Gene 
Allen, baritones; Shelly Gold, bass sax; Dick 
Katz, piano; George Duvivier, bass; Osie John- 
son, drums. 

Rating: * kk *& 

Little did I realize when I attended por- 
tions of the sessions that went into the 
making of this album that I would later 
be reviewing it. Originally I scoffed when 
I heard the idea of recording two saxo- 
phone sections with rhythm section. It 
sounded like another gimmick idea. What 
I heard in the studio convinced me other- 
wise but not until the finished product 
reached my ears did I realize how good it 
really was. 

The whole project is a credit to arranger 
Prince for the idea, the men he picked, and 
the way he integrated the entire thing. In 
George Avakian’s detailed, extremely help- 
ful liner notes (all solos are identified) 
one of the musicians is quoted as saying, 
“Nobody missed the brass.” Prince’s use of 
the saxophones as “trumpet” and “trom- 
bone” sections is extremely resourceful, but, 
above all, he never forgets to utilize them 
as saxophones. 

The soloists are on a generally high level 
throughout. Even when the solos are short 
ones, they have a continuity attributable 
to the rapport among these saxists. Sims 
and Cohn, two of today’s pros, are out- 
standing, reaching a peak in Lester Young's 
Tickletoe. On Four Brothers, Lewis (a 
softer-voiced version of Cohn with things 
of his own to say) and Schlinger get to g0, 
along with Cohn and Sims. Prince quotes 
from Jimmy Giuffre’s arrangement but 
swiftly segues into his own thoughts. 

The alto brothers, Phil and Quill, heat 
up Night in Tunisia with a help from the 
valuable Geller. The three, along with 
Sims, Cohn, and Auld, are the walkers on 
Broadway, a tune from the old Basie book 
that long has been a_ favorite among 
players like Sims, Cohn, Bob Brookmeyet, 
and Gerry Mulligan. 


Prince’s one original, Axmobie, is 4 
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swinger, but his crowning achievement 
comes in the warmth with which he scored 
Lesicr Young’s 1943 solo on Sometimes I’m 
Happy. Powell gets a chance here and 
sounds good. 

Hawkins, the old master, shines, gem- 
like, in The Gypsy; in Symphony Sid, how- 
ever, he isn’t very harmonically interesting, 
and Auld is rather pedestrian. The latter's 
feature, Sweet and Lovely, is really a dis- 
appointinent, sc hmaltzy and shallow. Every- 
thing else is so good that, for me, this only 
brings the rating down one. Warner Bros., 
which started slowly in the jazz depart- 
ment, has a winner here. (1.G.) 


Red Prysock-Sil Austin 
@ BATTLE ROYAL—Mercury MG-20434: Sil; 
Kenny's Blues; Take the “A” Train. 

Personnel: Prysock, Austin, tenors; Dave Mar- 
tin, piano; Dave Francis, drums; Milt Hinton, 
bass; Everett Barksdale, Kenny Burrell, guitars. 

Rating: *% 

Mercury describes this on the back cover 
as a “battle royal for the tenor sax cham- 
pionship of the world, rock ‘n’ roll divi- 
sion.” Quite a large division, but they 
didn't draw the line in time. There are 
only three numbers, with “A” Train taking 
the entire second side. The liner writer (I 
bend over backward to flatter him thus) 
should be glad he failed to sign his name 
after writing, “Their musicianship cuts 
even the efforts of the tune’s master till 
now—Duke Ellington.” 

30th tenor men start off swinging but 
degenerate into tantrums as they go. Austin 
is a reed-biter who recalls some of Jacquet’s 
worst Illinoises; Prysock is less offensive, 
but his quoting from Dexter Gordon on 
Sil leads one to wonder why someone (Mer- 
curv?) doesn’t record Dex. He and Wardell 
Grav used to battle, too, but they could 
generate genuine excitement with a mini- 
mum of barnvard cries. 

Dave Francis on drums is undoubtedly 


Panama. (I.G.) 


Buddy Rich-Max Roach 


™® RICH VERSUS ROACH — Mercury MG- 
20448: Sing, Sing, Sing (with a Swing); The Cas- 
bah; Sleep; Figure Eights; Yesterdays; Big Foot; 
Limehouse Blues; Toot, Toot, Tootsie, Good-by. 
Personnel: Roach, drums; Stan Turrentine, 
tenor; Tommy Turrentine, trumpet; Julian Pries- 
ter, trombone; Bobby Boswell, bass; Buddy Rich, 
drums; Phil Woods, alto; Willie Dennis, trom- 
bone; John Bunch, piano; Phil Leshin, bass. 


Rating: * * 2 

Two of the greatest drummers in jazz 
history are pitted in “battle” here with 
each leader's group serving as supporting 
troops. The casualties are the hornmen 
and the listeners. The premise of the album 
is to feature the drummers, but they never 
stop soloing even when the hornmen get 
their chance. 

Usually the horn solos are too short to 
allow any development, and on numbers 
like Sleep and Limehouse, the tempos are 
so fast that the hornmen slip, fumble, and 
hurry in a nervous manner. When a facile 
soloist like Woods does this, it is unusual. 
Stan Turrentine seems to like Rollins; his 
brother, Tommy (referred to in the notes 
as Nat and N.; Jack Tracy must have 
gotten it off the union contract), who was 
with Billy Eckstine’s big band a long time 
ago, digs Kenny Dorham. I’ve heard them 
both sound a lot better in person. Ditto 
for Priester and Dennis. 


As for the drumming, Roach is the more 
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imaginative although there is no denying 
Rich’s power. Sometimes he gets (oo power- 
ful as behind Dennis on Big Foot. Some- 
thing happens to the time during Priester’s 
solo on this one, too; Woods and Bunch, 
however, get off good solos on Yesterdays. 
Figure Eights is all drums and quite a tour 
de force. 

What could have been a creative album 
is extremely disappointing. Gigi Gryce’s 
arrangements sound like they were whipped 
together in a hurry and do nothing to in- 
dicate his real talent. The sound of the 
sloppy ensembles is harshly recorded, too. 


(I.G.) 


Bud Shank-Bob Cooper 


™ BLOWIN’ COUNTRY—World Pacific WP- 
1277: Dinah; Mutual Admiration Society; Steve 
Allen Theme; I’ve Grown Accustomed to Her 
Face; Blowin’ Country; Love Nest; As Long as 
There’s Music; Just in Time; Two Lost Souls; 
Sweet Georgia Brown. 

Personnel: Shank, alto, tenor, flute; Cooper, 
tenor, oboe, bass clarinet; Claude Williamson, 
piano; Don Prell, bass; Chuck Flores, drums; 
Howard Roberts, guitar on Tracks 1, 3, 6, 7, 10. 


Rating: * *'2 

This is music to do homework by (our 
teenagers certainly would be better off). 
Nice as a background, it offers little for 
musical thought when listened to with un- 
divided attention, an attention that I could 
only give to an album of this stripe when 
in the reviewer's chair. 

Cooper and Shank are highly accom- 
plished on their various instruments, but 
their real jazz content is negligible. On flute 
and oboe, they are diverting, at best; the 
tenor duets (Tracks 1, 2, 5) invite com- 
parison with Zoot Sims and Al Cohn to the 
disadvantage of Bud and Bob. On alto, 
Shank is the pauper’s Pepper; his time 
(phrase to phrase, not over all) is uneasy 
and unswinging. Williamson contributes 
some effective short solos, Flores sounds 
plodding in places. 

Note: Tracks 1, 3, 6, and 7 were pre- 
viously issued in The Swing’s to TV on 
World Pacific. (I.G.) 


Billy Taylor 
M TAYLOR MADE JAZZ—Argo 650: Buddy's 
Beat; Theodora; Mood for Mendes; Daddy-O; 
Cue-Blu; Day Dreaming; Can You Tell by Look- 
ing at Me?; Tune for Tex. 

Personnel: Harry Carney, baritone; Clark 
Terry, Willie Cook, trumpets; Paul Gonsalves, 
tenor; Earl May, bass; Johnny Hodges, alto; 
Britt Woodman, trombone; Ed Thigpen, drums; 
Taylor, piano. 


Rating: * *& *', 

This LP was made early in 1958, and 
there are some very good things about it. 

To begin with, Hodges plays several 
absolutely beautiful solos on the ballads, 
and Terry emerges better showcased than 
he has been any place outside the Ellington 
band. But by and large the LP is disap- 
pointing; with such a lineup and with the 
intelligence of Taylor to direct it, one ex- 
pects more. 

Taylor himself sounds more reflective 
and warm as a soloist than he ever has 
with his own trio, possibly because he’s 
carrying less load here. The tunes, all 
Taylor originals, are pretty and nice ve- 
hicles, especially for Hodges. But somehow 
the LP misses. (R.J.G.) 


Joe Wilder 
S& THE PRETTY SOUND—Columbia CS-8173: 
Harbor Lights; The Boy Next Door; Blue Moon; 
Guys and Dolls; It's So Peaceful in the Country; 
Greensleeves; Lullaby; Caravan; 1 Hear Music; 
Autumn in New York. 
Personnel: Wilder, trumpet; Urbie Green, trom- 





bone; Jerome Richardson, tenor; Jerry Sanfino 
Herbie Mann, flute; Hank Jones, piano et al, - 


Rating: kkk 2 

Don't dismiss this as just another mood 
music set in the Bobby Hackett tradition 
or even another trumpet-and-rhythm swing. 
era la Jonah Jones. True, it’s commercial- 
ly designed but in generally faultless taste 
and with several virtues above and bevond 
the estimable leader. 


The title is ideal; I can’t think of a 
trumpet player alive who has a prettier or 
more individual sound than Wilder. His 
work throughout is elegant and at times 
inspired, though he should have indulged 
in more ad libbing on the changes, most of 
which he leaves to the other soloists while 
confining himself largely to solos impro- 
vised around the melody. However, four 
of the 10 tracks are medium or up, and on 
these Wilder let loose a little more. On 
Caravan he is brilliant, both muted an 
open; his release on the first chorus is a 
model of constructive, integrated spontane- 
ous creation. 

Hank Jones has a solo on every track 
but one (The Boy Next Door is Wilder all 
the way): Green is featured on_ several, 
Richardson blows tenor on two. Sanfino 
has a solo on Peaceful; Caravan, as you 
might guess, has some flute salad by that 
noted exponent of Afro-Cubo-Latin-Amer- 
ican exotica, Senor Jerbie Mann. 

The arrangements for three or four horns, 
plus rhythm, (by Mike Colicchio and Teo 
Macero) are functional and at times color- 
ful; there are some very lovely moments in 
Colicchio’s Blue Moon. 

Not recommended to hard boppers, ex- 
perimentalists, or advocates of le cool; this 
package is strictly for trumpet players, stu- 
dents of Emerson (“Beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being ...”) and people who just 
dig dignity. (L. G. F.) 


VOCAL 


Blossom Dearie 
™ BLOSSOM DEARIE SINGS COMDEN AND 
GREEN—Verve MG V-2109: Lucky to Be Me; 
Just in Time; Some Other Time; Dance Only 
with Me; I Like Myself; The Party's Over; How 
Will He Know?; It’s Love; Hold Me, Hold Me; 
Lonely Town. : : 

Personnel: Miss Dearie, vocals, piano; Kenny 
Burrell, guitar; Ray Brown, bass; Ed Thigpen, 
drums. 

Rating: * * 

Is this what is known as sophistication? 
If it is, the term is synonymous with anemia. 
Miss Dearie’s wispy, wistful, little-girl style 
is quite charming; but 40 minutes of coy- 
ness is pretty hard to take even with the 
firstrate accompaniment provided by Brown, 
Burrell, and Thigpen. 

The first side hits a hip cocktail-lounge 
level and stays there; a shallow sameness 
spread over this side like a damp, penetrat- 
ing fog. Things perk up quite a bit on the 
reverse side with the addition of Burrell. 
Although he is listed as being present on 
all tracks, he is heard only on Party’s; It’s 
Love; Hold Me, and Lonely. 

Brown and Thigpen work together hand 
in glove, and with Burrell they manage to 
let fly with a few sparks, most notably in 
the beginning of Party’s. Instead of starting 
with the vocal, this track commences with 
a few choruses of blues, and a swingin’ 
groove is established that lasts right up to 
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“Byrd provided a first for the festival—and 
some of the most exciting playing to be 
heard during the event."’ Downbeat rates 
Byrd's newest release 5 Stars, and has this 
to say: ‘Byrd is a great guitarist, a student 
of Segovia, but a thoroughly jazz-oriented 


musician there are many musical 
sounds and phrases upon which a jazz stu- 
dent can well cogitate in this set.” BYRD 
IN THE WIND, Offbeat 0J-3005 


JAZZ AT THE SHOWBOAT, Charlie Byrd. 
Chosen by New York Times for basic jazz 
library. Offbeat 0J-3001 


You'll laugh at these jazz notes... 


RONNY GRAHAM'S HARRY THE HIPSTER on 
Take Five, Julius Monk’s cabaret hit, Offbeat 
0-4013 

HENRY MORGAN'S POETRY AND JAZZ as The 
Saint and the Sinner, Offbeat 0J-3004 








available at better record stores or 


OFFBEAT RECORDS 


a division of Washington Records 


1340 Conn. Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
at $4.98 each, postage paid. Free catalog. 






Brown's humorous ending. 

It’s too bad that Burrell wasn’t on all 
the tracks, for only on those tracks which 
he’s heard does this LP rise above the level 
of the chi-chi. (D. DeM.) 

Ella Fitzgerald-Nelson Riddle 

® ELLA FITZGERALD SINGS THE GEORGE 
AND IRA GERSHWIN SONGBOOK — Verve 
MG V-4024-5-6-7-8, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5: 53 
songs arranged and conducted by Nelson Riddle. 

Personnel: Miss Fitzgerald, vocals; Nelson Rid- 
dle orchestra. 

Rating: kk kk & 

In the continuing series of Ella Fitzgerald 
Songbooks (Cole Porter, Duke Ellington, 
Irving Berlin, Rodgers and Hart) _ this 
massive package is certainly the most am- 
bitious undertaking in terms of the number 
of songs performed, the gargantuan arrang- 
ing task of Riddle, and extravagance of 
packaging. 

Musically it is on a par with the best of 
the others, which is to say it is eminently 
worth adding to a collection. The albums, 
which can be purchased separately or in 
toto, are impressively presented, all being 
the fold-out type with excellent reproduc- 
tions of Bernard Buffet paintings decorating 
the cover of each. 

All in all, the set of 53 songs by the 
Gershwins makes for a fascinating appre- 
ciation of their amazing proclivity in the 
popular song field. And it is high tribute 
to Ira’s enduring talent as one of the 
foremost lyricists in American music. 

In addition to the old familiars, there 
are many Gershwin songs that are rarely 
heard, and one, The Real American Folk 


Song, had never before been recorded. 





Occasionally, there are tunes that jar a bit; 
for example, Stiff Upper Lip, a mediocre 
tune from a 1937 movie proves a bit too 
show biz. 

One of the gratifying features of this 
collection is that Miss Fitzgerald sings the 
verse of almost every tune. Her per- 

formance is up to what we have come to 

expect from this superlative artist, although 
now and then a harshness of tone creeps 
in—and there is one unpardonable example 
of mispronunciation on Aren't You Kinda 

Glad We Did, during which she was con- 

strained to pronounce the word socially as 

so-shu-ally. 

Her rendition of The Man I Love is 
probably the best recorded version yet of 
this song. Indeed, all the ballads are su- 
perb. These include Love Walked In; Em- 
braceable You: They Can’t Take That 
4dway from Me, and I’ve Got a Crush on 
You. 

By Strauss is an utterly charming spoof 
of the operetta era; The Real American 
Folk Song is a rollicking rag from a 1918 
show; Slap That Bass is amusing not only 
because of the pleasantly corny lyric but 
in the fact that there isn’t a slap in evi- 
dence throughout the energic bass picking 
on that particular track. 

\rranger Riddle clearly outdid himself. 
All the charts conform religiously to his 
personal style, and it is to his lasting credit 
that he conceived unusual treatments for 
some of the overworked songs. Love Is 
Sweeping the Country becomes a slow bal- 
lad with lush strings; Fascinatin’ Rhythm 
is braked down to a medium tempoed, very 
swinging version; Lady, Be Good is perhaps 

| the most pleasant surprise as Ella and 
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Riddle take it slow and tender all the way, 
A high point of the collection is the treat. 
ment of Just Another Rhumba. This be. 
comes a riot of abondonment and a wild 
workout for singer and orchestra as Riddle 
keeps building instrumentally to rising 
clash and climax. 


MUSIC 
1960 


Down Beat's Fifth Annual 
Exclusively Featuring: ‘‘The 
Decade of the 50’s”’ + ‘The 
60's" + ‘George Crater 
Meets Lenny Bruce” « ‘‘The 
Jazz Festivals’’ + “Photog- 
raphy Portfolio’’ + ‘‘Stereo 
Buyers Guide’’, a review. 
Down Beat Index for 1959 
and many other features . 


The Gershwin Songbook is a rare treat 
in popular music. Norman Granz has good 
reason to be proud. As for Fitzgerald fans 
they had better break open the piggvbank, 

(J \.T) 

Billie Holiday 

® ALL OR NOTHING AT ALL—Verve MG 
V-8329: Do Nothin’ ‘Til You Hear from Me; 
Cheek to Cheek; Ill Wind; Speak Low; I Wished 
on the Moon; But Not for Me; All or Nothing 
at All; We'll Be Together Again; Sophisticated 
Lady; April in Paris; Say It Isn’t So; Love Is 
Here to Stay. 

Personnel: Miss Holiday, vocals; Harry Edi- 
son, trumpet; Ben Webster, tenor; Barney Kessel, 
guitar; Jimmy Rowles, piano; Joe Mondragon or 
Red Mitchell, bass; Alvin Stoller, drums. 


Rating: * * * 

This album is the result of two sessions: 
one in 1956, the other in 1957. Usually 
this would be of little consequence, but 
there is such a disparity between the two 
that it is a fact which must be noted. 
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O the blindfold test 





The Records 
1, Phil Woods-Thad Jones. Shaw Nuff (inter- 
lude). Woods, alto; Wallington, piano; 

Arthur Taylor, drums; Jones, trumpet; Curly 

Russell, bass. 

Yeah, I know the tune Shaw Nuff 
.. » Know some of the guys, too. I 
recognize Phil Woods, George Walling- 
ton, and Arthur Taylor. Funny thing — 
I never knew a white trumpet player 
who was influenced by Dizzy as strong 
as this guy is . . . I don’t know who it 
is, but you can just say it’s a white 
trumpet player who is influenced by 
Dizzy. I like it. 

Phil. always gets to me... I think 
he’s a very good sax player — probably 
the most interesting of the young play- 
ers. Arthur Taylor never ceases to 
swing. The bass player I don’t under- 
stand. He didn’t use any imagination. 
... Just sort of went along with what- 
ever his fingers seemed to hit. 

I'll probably get into trouble with 
this. I'll rate this about three stars ... 
I don’t think it was exceptional, but it 
was a good attempt. 





2. Randy Weston. | Say Hello (United Artists). 
Weston, piano; Melba Liston, arranger. 
What do you say about a record like 

that? The pianist’s left hand sounded 

like a guitar in spots . . . I wondered 
about the significance of the trombones 

.. . He didn’t need the trombones. In 

a couple of spots they got kind of funny 

— kind of overbearing — in the way. 

I don’t know how to rate this. I'd like 

to withdraw because I don’t know what 

to say. 


3. Toshiko. Strike Up the Band (Metrojazz). 
Nat Adderley, cornet; Bobby Jaspar, flute, 
tenor; Roif Kuhn, clarinet; Rene Thomas, 
guitar; Toshiko, piano. 

Hmmm. I got some funny impressions 
there. Of course, I recognized my 


By Leonard Feather 


the records played. 


brother right away . . . The piano player 
sounds like Hampton Hawes, but it 
sounds erratic. I recognized Bobby Jas- 
par playing flute . . . In spots the clar- 
inet player sounds like a latter-day 
Benny Goodman, only having kept up 
with the times He’s got a good 
sound, and he’s interesting. It isn’t Tony 
Scott or Buddy DeFranco, but he’s very 
good. The guitar was interesting, too. 
Even though I’m an alto player, I can 
usually listen to a guitar player and tell 
by the touch or sound or style who it 
is, but this guitar player escapes me. 
Pil rate it 34%... 


4. Ray Charles-David (Fathead) Newman. Mean 
to Me (Atlantic). Newman, alto; Charles, 
piano; Milton Turner, drums. 


Well, I know who that was. It’s amaz- 
ing that Ray Charles is so versatile... 
In spots he sounded in that short solo 
like Wynton Kelly. He only had a few 
bars, but I thought his were the most 
interesting. I prefer hearing Fathead 
playing tenor to alto — his sound is a 
little strident, but he plays alto well. 

This is a very interesting record. 
There’s one tune that really hangs me 
up on this same record: Hard Times; 
it’s the essence of soul. 

Quincy Jones told me once that 
Ray Charles taught him most of what 
he knows about writing . . . Quincy’s 
writing used to sound like Ray Charles’ 
small band . . . In fact, on The Great 
Ray Charles record it was difficult to 
tell which ones Quincy wrote and which 
ones Ray wrote. 

I have a great respect for Ray 
Charles. I knew him as a kid just after 
he was out of the school for the handi- 
capped in Florida, and one of his first 
jobs was with us in Tallahassee. 

He’s always been strongly impression- 
able. If he dug somebody last night... 


Lauderdale, Fla., Adderley 


Julian (Cannonball) Adderley 


To the younger jazz fan, for whom Julian (Cannonball) Adderley 
is a well-established name, it may come as a surprise to learn that 
in 1955, when The Encyclopedia of Jazz was published, he was un- 
known and was not listed in the first book. After being tied down 
for eight years to a job as band director at a high school in Fort 
made his first impact on the national jazz 
scene in the spring of 1956, when he began touring with his cornetist 
brother, Nat, as leader of a quintet. 

Recently, after two years as a sideman with Miles Davis, Adderley 
decided to reunite with Nat. 
cuit with a group similar to the earlier one. 

In addition to establishing himself as a Down Beat poll-winning 
alto man, Julian has made many friends and admirers through his 
exceptionally articulate comments, in person and in print, on many 
aspects of the jazz scene. As the interview below makes clear, he is 
an ideal Blindfold Test subject. He was given no information about 


They now are making the club cir- 


it will show up tomorrow night in his 
playing. I knew him when he sang and 
played like Charles Brown of the Three 
Blazers . . . When I first heard him, he 
sounded like Nat Cole His band 
is versatile and has good musicians in 
it. However, I prefer the fire they got 
with Richie Goldberg at Newport last 
year to this drummer. I don’t know this 
guy, but I think Goldberg did more 
for the rhythm section . . . I'd rate that 
four — for Ray Charles. 


5. John Graas. Development (Mercury). Graas, 

French horn, composer; Art Pepper, alto. 

I know that was some ambitious west 
coast composer. I only recognize Art 
Pepper . . . It was interesting to me, 
but its connection with mainstream 
jazz escapes me .. . I like Art’s solo, 
but I don’t know how to rate the record. 
I don’t know what the composer in- 
tended. 

Maybe after I heard it a few times 
I could say “this is good” or “no, this 
isn’t making it.” I didn’t get a chance to 
see whether it had form or continuity 
because it sort of hit me and then went 
by. So I won't say no stars because it’s 
bad, but I'll just withdraw from rat- 
ing it. 

6. Jimmy Witherspoon. When I've Been Drinkin’ 

(World Pacific). Teddy Edwards, tenor; 

Hampton Hawes, piano; Witherspoon, vocals. 

That’s Spoon! I like that kind of blues 
. .» He sings it like he’s interpreting the 
lyric even though it’s a blues. Spoon 
is one of the least-recognized blues 
singers to me, because he never got the 
great fanfare that other good blues 
singers, like Joe Turner, did. Joe Turner 
is pretty linear His sound is so 
interesting, but this guy interprets the 
lyrics pretty hip without the distortion 
gimmicks. Spoon was really great there, 
and I liked Teddy Edwards on that, too. 
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There seemed to be a studied effort 
to be conventional on the part of the 
rhythm section, though. No hip gim- 
micks, and I think hip gimmicks would 
have helped the thing out. The piano 
player seemed to be saying, “Well, | 
gonna be funky.” Ha! Ha! But Teddy 
Edwards and Spoon gassed me, and J] 
do wish the rhythm section could have 

livened up somewhat instead of 
straight four-four, plod, plod. For 
Spoon and Teddy — five stars. 


7. Dave Brubeck. Darien Mode (Fantasy). Bry- 
beck, piano; Paul Desmond, alto; Dave Van 
Kriedt, tenor, composer; Norm Bates, bass; 
Joe Morello, drums. 


Well, here we go again! That’s Paul 
and Dave Van Kriedt and the rest of 
the Brubeck ensemble. Although I’m 
not sure about the bass player... It 
might have been Gene, but it didn’t 
have the firmness that he usually has, 

That music seemed to me to say, 
“Please don’t intrude.” You know, like 
“we're carrying on a conversation, and 
this is the appropriate thing to play in 
the background.” It’s not interesting 
enough to me to listen to. All these guys 
are capable and fine performers. 

I’ve found some very interesting 
things happening lately with Dave, but 
this is a part of the Brubeck thing that 
I don’t care much for. Maybe they call 
it soft swing, but it didn’t swing at 
all for me. 

The arrangement was meaningless to 
me. Though I like Paul — you know 
we have become very friendly. We tease 
each other about “man, why don’t you 
go home and practice?” Or “why don’t 
you do something about your sound?” 

Dave’s is a good group, and it’s a 
group that’s not trying to be colored. 
It’s straightforward and plays the way 
everybody thinks in the band, and I 
think it’s a good idea. 

In its own context, it’s a five-star 
group every time, but I think this is a 
very blah thin is thing with Dave 
Van Kriedt. So I'll rate it two stars for 
the musicianship of the guys and noth- 
ing for the rest of it. 
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to Understanding. The latter is an NBC 
program covering President Eisenhow- 


ers world tour... 

Stanley Dance recently recorded a 
Cecil Scott group for the British Lands- 
downe series. He used Ed Allen, trum- 
pet; Don Frye, piano; Leonard Gaskin, 
bass; and Floyd Casey, washboard; 
along with Scott’s saxophone on eight 
Scott blues originals . . . Joe Termini’s 
licensing problems for the new Jazz 
Gallery are settled, and the Five Spot 
operator hopes to open Dec. 15 with 
possibly the Johnny Richards big band 
... Ex-Bob Crosby bassist Bob Haggart 
has collaborated on the music score for 
a new musical comedy named Mad 
Avenue, a burlesque on Madison Ave. 
ad agencies .. . Angelo Eagon, newly 
appointed music adviser to the United 
States information agency, is projazz 
and feels strongly about getting Benny 
Goodman or Louis Armstrong into 
Russia to play Moscow . . . Composer 
George Russell’s new album for Coral is 
entitled Jazz from the Space Age, and 
the musical material was built around 
pianist Bill Evans. 


IN PERSON 

African room—CHIEF BEY and assorted drums, 
indefinitely. 

Apollo theater—LITTLE WILLIE JOHN, JAMES 
BROWN and the FLAMES, until Dec. 24. DR. 
JIVE and his rhythm and blues review, Dec. 
25-Jan. 1. 

Arpeggio—BARBARA CARROLL trio and 
BOBBY SHORT trio, until Dec. 29. 

Basin Street East—DAVE BRUBECK quartet, 
until Dec. 14. LIONEL HAMPTON band, Dec, 
14-Jan. 3. 

Birdland—COUNT BASIE band, with JOE WIL- 
LIAMS, and PHINEAS NEWBORN trio, Dec. 
10-Jan. 6. 

Bon Soir—FRANK D’RONE and KAYE BAL- 
LARD, indefinitely. 

Central Plaza—All-star jam sessions, Friday and 
Saturday nights. 

Condon’s—MAX KAMINSKY with EDDIE CON- 
DON’S band. 

Downstairs at the Upstairs—ROSE MURPHY 
with SLAM STEWART, indefinitely. 

Embers—EARL HINES quartet and EDDIE 
HEYWOOD trio, until Jan. 3. JONAH JONES 
quartet and EUGENE SMITH trio, Jan. 4 
Feb. 1. 

Five Spot—JAZZTET, featuring ART FARMER, 
BENNY GOLSON, CURTIS FULLER, until 
Dec. 30. 

Gerdes—Saturday night concerts. 

Half Note—CHARLIE MINGUS group, until 
Dec. 27. 

Hickory House—BILLY TAYLOR, trio, indefi- 
nitely. 

Hour Glass (Newark)—KAI WINDING group, 
over year-end holidays. 

Metropole—CLAUDE HOPKINS, RED ALLEN, 
SOL YAGED, et al, indefinitely. 

Palace theater—HARRY BELAFONTE, until Feb. 
3 


Persian room (Hotel Plaza)—DIAHANN CAR- 
ROLL, until Dec. 15. 

Prelude—MARY LOU WILLIAMS, over the 
year-end holidays. 

Roseland Dance City—DON GLASSER orchestra, 
until Dec. 29. 

Roundtable—J ACK TEAGARDEN group and CY 
COLEMAN quartet, until Jan. 2. 

Tartan—DON SHIRLEY trio, indefinitely. 

Top o’ the Pole—GENE KRUPA quartet. 

Village Gate—HERBIE MANN AFRO-CUBANS, 
indefinitely. 

Village Vanguard—J. J. JOHNSON, RAY 
BRYANT trio, MIRIAM MAKEBA, until Dec. 
i5. MIRIAM MAKEBA, until Dec, 28. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The parade of jazz concerts con- 
tinues, with hardly a week going by 
without one. This autumn has been 
the biggest ever for jazz bashes in the 
city. Ed Sarkesian’s Jazz for Moderns 
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SAM ULANO 








recommend that all drummers read 


DRUM FILES 


by SAM ULANO 

Noted author and teacher of 

many top drummers 

Only $5.00 for full year (12 issues) DON’T 

DELAY, SEND FOR YOURS TODAY—Check or money 
order. Sample copy on request. 





DRUM FILES bring you every month 
the most complete up-to-date in- 
structional material about drums, 
drum books, and drum study. Each 
issue contains 30 fact-filled pages, 
designed to fit a standard loose- 
leaf folder. 





115 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Send for free catalog of other books for drum study. 
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package played the Academy of Music 
Sunday, Nov. 29, with Leonard Feither 
as emcee. Sid Mark, WHAT-FM jazz 
jockey, was on hand just to introduce 
Maynard Ferguson. And Ramsey Lew. 
is, in town for a Show Boat date, 
played a Sunday Villanova university 
concert with J. J. Johnson. Louis Arm- 
strong appeared at a Convention Hall 
affair and the Kingston Trio was at the 
Academy. But Jimmy DePreist con- 
tinues to be the busiest concert per- 
former in the area. In addition to his 
Nov. 22 presentation of European Win- 
dows at the University of Pennsylvania 
with a big orchestra, he had a small 
group at an Ogontz Theater concert 
and is booked to play at the Ethical 
Culture Society auditorium in January 
in a concert for the Urban League 
Guild. 

George Romanis, Trenton arranger- 
bassman, played a recent Red Hill date 
with guitarist Johnny Smith, who now 
lives in Colorado Springs and_ plays 
only occasional engagements ... 


NEW ORLEANS 

Woody Herman’s current Herd thun- 
dered into New Orleans for a one- 
nighter — the Tulane university home- 
coming dance in the Municipal audi- 
torium. Although a new band (it had 
been in rehearsal with Nat Pierce until 
10 days before its appearance here), it 
lived up to the Herman tradition of 
being both swinging and danceable . . 
Jack Teagarden had opened at the 
Dream room two nights before. Round- 
ing out his front line were Henry 
Cuesta, clarinet, and Don Goldie, trum- 
pet. Goldie, whose excellent trumpet 
work and Armstrong-like vocals are a 
perfect foil for the always magnificent 
Teagarden, is the son of a former Paul 
Whiteman trumpet man in the days 
when Whiteman was tagged “The King 
of Jar” ... 


MONTREAL 
Steve Garrick has formed a band for 
the Chez Paree show while he awaits 
his move to New York to work for a 
talent agency there. He’s a local pianist 


. whose arrangements have been ac- 


cepted by Woody Herman, Stan Ken- 
ton, and others among the top bands. 
He hopes eventually to get his Local 
802 card .. . Jimmie Rodgers sang at 
the El Morocco in November . . . TNT 
Tribble and Willis Jackson led the rock 
and roll groups at the Esquire Show- 
bar recently. Willis is the tenor man 
who was with the Cootie Williams band 
in the 1940s ... 

The Montreal Jazz society has moved 
from the Café St. Jacques on Mondays 
and is now at the Café Lutece on Tues- 
days. The Rene Thomas quartet with 
the Belgian-born leader is still the fea- 
tured attraction. On Fridays, Satur- 
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TORONTO 


Sammy Davis, Jr., who will wed 
Toronto revue actress Joan Stuart 
“sometime after Christmas,” is expected 
to appear at the Barclay hotel in Febru- 
ary. The rumor factory is also churning 
out reports that he’ll do a TV show and 
make a movie a western movie 
around the same time here in Toronto. 








Opening of the all-Canadian musical 
revue Canadian Wry, at the Village Gate 
in New York has been pushed on to 
January due to the entry of Monty Kay 
(formerly of United Artists and Atlan- 
tic records) as co-producer. He’s so 
enthused that he feels the opening 
should be held in an _ off-Broadway 
theater. 


Ed Karam took over band-leading 
duties on the CBC radio show, Nim- 
mons ’n Nine, when an attack of ap- 
pendicitis hospitalized leader Phil Nim- 
mons... Radio stations are using more 
live programs these days. Pianist Lou 
Snider broadcasts nightly on CHUM; 
pianist Bill Butler does a twice-weekly 
stint for CKFH. CHUM also does 
broadcasts from different night spots 
five nights a week, including the West- 
over Hotel, which was featuring J. C. 
Higginbotham with the Cliff McKay 
sextet in mid-November, and the Town 
Tavern, where the Moe Koffman quar- 
tet stepped in for a week’s appearance 
when Red Garland failed to make the 
date. 

At the Clubs: The Chelsea Club had 
to bring back drummer Dick Smith and 
singer Charlie Roach for a second visit 
after their presentation of Negro Folk 
Sones of the New World . .. The 
Georgie Arthur trio now at the Chez 
Paree ... The Mike White band is per- 
forming nightly in the downstairs room 
of the Colonial tavern. 


CHICAGO 


Walter Perkins’ MJT plus 3 is tem- 
porarily without the services of altoist 
Frank Strozier and pianist Herold Ne- 
burn, who succumed to the lure of New 
York. They’re expected back, but the 
group has also lost trumpeter Willie 
Thomas to the Ray Eberle band. Bunky 
Green, from Milwaukee, is replacing 
Strozier, and the group, undaunted, is 
preparing to play the big Wright Junior 
College annual dance Dec. 19 at the 
Palmer House. 


Ira Sullivan, whose alliance with 
Louisville’s Trademarks is becoming a 
Strong thing, played Thanksgiving week 
in Louisville with the group. The Trade- 
marks have become a quartet, (by 
adding drums), and Raymond Johnson, 
One of the best pianists in the bluegrass 
country, has replaced Don Murray on 
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RECOGNIZED AS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


Yes it's true 


12804 RAYMER ST. No. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 














DRUMMERS 


Harold Thorp writes from Steinkjer, Norway 


Dear Mr. Spector, 
‘‘Last Monday I went to a concert by Stan 


Getz in Tronheim, Norway, and I was invited 


to sit in at 


the jam session afterwards. I 


would not have dared to sit down at the drum 
set if it had not been for a couple of months 
intense study of your home study course in 


Method 


se 


Jazz Drumming. I know my time 
mse must have sharpened as I now can hear 


unsteady tempo tendencies on records that I 
thought of as being infallible. Ideas come by 
themselves now. I have discussed your method 


w 


ith the conductor of the Steinkjer Orchestra 


Society who became very enthusiastic about 


it 


. So am I.”’ 


WHAT IS METHOD JAZZ DRUMMING ALL 


A 


write 


BOUT? For free and exciting information 
to SPECTOR METHOD Dept. D-3 


255 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Not sold in music stores. 
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FIRST CHOICE 
OF MEN WHO 
KNOW BRASS! 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. 


Trumpets in Bb, C and D * Cornets 
Tenor and Bass Trombones *® French 
Horns © Harmony Brass *® Saxophones 
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. Meantime, back nearer the 
Loop, the John Young trio is now a 
regular feature at the French Poodle’s 


piano . 


jazz workshop. Israel Crosby, who 
worked with the trio for a month, has 
gone back out with Ahmad Jamal. 
Crosby spoiled Young, who’s now going 
to be very hard to please about bassists. 


IN PERSON 
Aragon Ballroom--CLAIR PERRAULT, until 
ec. 27. New Year’s Eve: GLENN MILLER 
Orchestra, under the direction of RAY Mc- 
KINLEY, and the CHUCK FOSTER Orches- 


tra. < 

Bambu—CHUCK ROACH’s group, indefinitely. 

Blue Note—NINA SIMONE trio and the HARRY 
(SWEETS) EDISON quintet, until Dec. 13. 
DUKE ELLINGTON orchestra, Dec. 16-Jan 10. 
AHMAD JAMAL trio, Jan. 13-17. COUNT 
BASIE orchestra, featuring JOE WILLIAMS, 
Jan. 20-Feb. 14. 

Chez Paree—BOBBY DARIN, until Dec. 24. 

Cloister—PROF. IRWIN COREY and ETHEL 
AZAMA, until Dec. 28. LAMBERT-HEN- 
DRICKS-ROSS, Dec. 29-Jan. 18. 


London , House—JONAH JONES quartet, until 
Dec. 20. 
Mister Kelly’ss—MELLOLARKS and ANNE 


HENRY, until Dec. 22. 

Preview—GEORGE BRUNIS, indefinitely. 

Red Arrow Jazz Club (Stickney) — FRANZ 
JACKSON Original Jass All-Stars, Fridays and 
Saturdays. STICKNEY STOMPERS, with LIL 
ARMSTRONG. Sundays, indefinitely. 


LOS ANGELES 


Johnny Mandel is at work on the 
score of a new picture to star Edmond 
O’Brien, Laraine Day and Julie Lon- 
don. Tentative title is The Third Voice. 
It’s produced by Herbert Cornfield and 
Maurice Dexter for 20th Century-Fox 
with Cornfield directing. Says Mandel, 
“It'll be a jazz score.” 

Duke Ellington grabbed three Gram- 
my’s from the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences for his 
Anatomy of a Murder music. He was 
the only artist to pull a hat trick this 
year. But the televised award presen- 
tations and performance of the band 
on the NBC-TV network Nov. 29 was 
actually taped in New York Nov. 13. 
Isn’t that deception, Mr. Kintner? .. . 
Ella Fitzgerald and Nat Cole made off 
with a Grammy apiece. They were 
notified of their awards weeks before 
the NARAS ceremony. 

Otto Preminger’s next film with an 
Ellington score, Bunny Lake Is Missing, 
will be filmed and pre-recorded in New 
York. Duke turned down the assign- 
ment to score O.P.’s next film after 
Bunny, (Exodus,) because he’d have to 
spend some five months in Israel. And 
he’s got a band to keep working! 

NITERY NOTES: Terry Gibbs’ 
quartet and jazz singer Mary Ann Mc- 
Call began a Thursday-Friday-Saturday 
weekly gig Nov. 25 at the Sanbah club 
in East Hollywood. The Gibbs-McCall 
alliance marks the first time they’ve 
worked together since the Herman 
Herd days of 1949. Meanwhile, Gibbs’ 
big band continues to wail Sundays and 
Mondays at Jimmie Maddin’s Sundown 
on Sunset. In the Gibbs quartet at the 
Sanbah are pianist Benny Aronov, 
bassist Buddy Clark and drummer 
Frank Capp. . . A new series of Sun- 
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Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale”’ date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 


ARRANGEMENTS 











COMBOS—MODERN, full sounding, danceable 


rangements voiced for Trumpet, Tenor, rom. 


bone, rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone 
rhythm. Arranging Service, 24 Lincol: Ave, 
Pittsford, New York. 


TROMBONE JAZZ. Solos, Duets, Quartets, and 
Trombone Choir arrangements. Johnny Mur. 


phy, Box 25, Wantagh, New York. 


DAVE PELL STYLED ARRANGEMENTS for trumpet, 
trombone, tenor, bary-alto, rhythm. B. Eber. 


hart, Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan 











MODERN JAZZ COMPOSED tor any group (large 

or small) transposing, copying, orchestrating. 

George Rogers, 4474 S. Oakenwald Ave., Chi- 

cago 15, Ill 

DANCEABLE, MODERN special arrangements — 
Trumpet, Tenor, Piano, Bass, Drums. Free 
List, Sample. Ted Farrand, 115 S. Brown, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

DIXIELAND ARRANGEMENTS—$3.00; 10 Jazz cho- 
ruses, $2.00; “Buiding Chords”, $2.00 Musi- 
craft, Box 5173, Sarasota, Florida. 





FOR SALE 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 607 
W. ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. 

BACK SHEET MUSIC—Ballads, Ragtime, Jazz, Nov- 
elty, everything. Catalog 20c. Fore’s E3151 
High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold all songs, 
poems! Write for safe, correct procedure. 
SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 56th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 
WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. a 

SONG LYRICS wanted for musical setting and re 
cording. IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION 
Five Star Music Masters, 230 Beacon Build 
ing, Boston, Mass oe + 

25,085 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINE, SIGHT-BITS. 1800 PAGES! WRITE: OR- 
BEN PUBLICATIONS, 111 E. CARPENTER ST., VAI- 
LEY STREAM, N. Y. 

DRUMMERS ATTENTION: A sizzle unit for your 
cymbals. Slips on and off quickly. Send Now! 
State size of cymbal. $1.00 postpaid. R. B 
Wilsey, 353 Woodcroft Dr., Rochester 16, 
a. e. 


























MUSIC COMPOSED to your words Records made. 
Send words. Free examination. Crown Music 
Company, 49-DB West 32nd St., New York 1. 

WORDS PUT TO MUSIC. Highest i 
quality. Inquire: Creative Piano, 5¢ 
Street, Ridgewood, New Jersey. i 

SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching le ssons 

$3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. Phil 

Breton Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 


8, Nebr ee 
RECORDS 


FREE CATALOGS. Hard-To-Get 
J. Rose, 211 East 15th St., NYC3. 


WANTED 
WILL PAY TOP prices for early Kenton recording 
for Decca and Capitol. Transcriptions 
Richard Fox, 14 Arthur Street, Lowell, 
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Peter Long 
presents 
the most creative in JAZZ 
every Monday night 
VILLAGE GATE 
185 Bleeker & Thompson Streets 
New York City 





WEST 





HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
to all the friends of 


FRANK’S DRUM SHOP, Inc. 


MAURIE LISHON, Prop. 
New & Rebuilt Percussion Instruments 
and Accessories 
Bought - Sold - Rented - Exchanged 
featuring 
ALL LEADING BRANDS 


HArrison 7-8440 
WAbash 2-1300 


226 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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wows> YOU PAY $1.50 


To be able to write all your own arrange- 
ments without even using a piano. 

@ To know the 4-part harmony of every chord of 
music for all Eb, Bb, & C instruments at the 
same time. 


stpaid. R. B @ For a complete course on arranging. 
Rochester 16, @ To be able to instantly transpose any song to 
any other key. 

Records made. THE LIGHTNING ARRANGER 
Crown Music Is the only musica! device in the world that WILL 
. New York 1 DO ALL THIS! Terrific for Musicians, Songwriters, 
t profess se Arrangers, Singers, Teachers and Beginners. Small 
eno 56 Oak enough to carry in your pocket. 

e Inquire at your Local Music Dealer 
ae — or send remittance to: 
aching Tessons LIGHTNING ARRANGER CO. 
1402, Omaha 2929 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 
—s -.. Money refunded if not satisfied. 

Prestboard $1.50 Lifetime Plastic $3.00 
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JAKE TRUSSELL’S “After Hours Poetry” 
Jazz, nightlife, and after hours characters from 
Mexico to New York City. Written by a jazz disc 
jockey and former band leader. Your jazz literature 
collection is incomplete without it. 


Send $1.00 to JAKE TRUSSELL 
Box 951 Kingsville, Texas 
Price includes mailing. 











WHERE TO STAY 


HOTEL FORREST 


49 St., West of Bway; Cl 6-5252 


LES BROWN & HIS BAND 
stay at the HOTEL FORREST 


"A Favorite with Show Folk” 
SPECIAL RATES FOR BANDS 








day afternoon jazz concerts began Nov. 
29 at the Tiffany (8th and Norman- 
die). Featured are pianist Elmo Hope, 
tenorist Harold Land, drummer Frank 
Butler, bassist Red Mitchell and vocal- 
ist Joyce Night, plus guests. And dig: 
There’s no admission and no minimum! 


IN PERSON 


Ash Grove—BUDDY COLLETTE quintet, Mon- 
days only. 

Beverly Cavern—TEDDY BUCKNER band. Resi- 
dent. 

Coventry Inn (Arcadia)—JOHN PISANO, guitar; 
GENE ESTES, vibes; CHUCK BERGHOFER, 
bass. Fridays and Saturdays. 

Drift Inn (Mzlibu)—BUD SHANK-ART PEP- 
PER quartet. Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
Encore Room (South Gate)— EDDIE AND 

BETTY COLE trio. 

Lighthouse (Hermosa Beach)—HOWARD RUM- 
SEY’S Lighthouse All-Stars. ae. BUD 
SHANK quartet, Monday and Tuesda 

Limelight (Pacific Ocean Park)—LIMELIGHT 
Rhythm Kings. Resident. 

Melody Room—HENRI ROSE trio. 

Nite Life—JACKIE DAVIS, JEAN SAMPSON, 
NORMAN THRASHER. 

Puccini (Beverly Hills)—JIM HARBERT trio. 

Renaissance—JIMMY WITHERSPOON; PAUL 
HORN quintet. 

Sanbah (East Hollywood) —TERRY GIBBS quar- 
tet, MARY ANN McCALL, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday. VIC FELDMAN group, Mondays. 

Statler Hilton (Terrace Room) — SKINNAY 
ENNIS orchestra. 

Sundown—TERRY GIBBS orchestra, Sundays and 
Mondays. 

Sterling’s (Santa Monica) — BETTY BRYANT 
trio. 

Zebra Lounge (Central & Manchester) —TEDDY 
EDWARDS quartet, nightly. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Bassist Eddie Kahn, after his stint 
with Thelonious Monk at the Black 
Hawk, took over the featured spot at 
the Cellar . . . John Mosher left to join 
the Red Norvo quintet as bassist, giving 
Red three San Franciscans: altoist Jer- 
ry Dodgion and drummer Johnny 
Markham . . . Dean Riley, bass, and 
Shelly Robbins, piano, now do the ac- 
companiment and intermission chores 
at the hungry i... Wilburt Barranco 
is playing solo piano at the Claremont 
hotel . ;. . Erroll Garner’s concert in 
Berkeley grossed more with Garner 
alone than one he did with Sarah 
Vaughan at the same spot six years ago. 
The take was approximately $5,000... 
Nina Simone had Jimmy Bond, bass, 
and Ron Jefferson, drums, as her back- 
ing when she played the Longshore- 
man’s hall. 

Muggsy Spanier flew home after be- 
coming ill in New York and canceling 
out of the Roundtable. A short rest 
fixed him up, and he took off for dates 
in Canada and Ohio in December with 
an opening Jan. 4 at Posey’s in Colum- 
bus. Spanier’s new band includes George 
Wettling, drums; Scoville Brown, clar- 
inet; Eddie Hubble, trombone; Norman 
Lester, piano, and Truck Parham, bass 

. Folk singer Jesse Fuller’s tour of 
Britain has been postponed .. . Brownie 
McGhee and Sonny Terry are off to 
India on a U.S. State Department cul- 
tural junket . . . The Hangover will re- 
open in mid-January with Earl Hines, 
now on the road, once again leading the 
band. 





JONAH JONES 


Revareneiaatcmmalielancoilele, 
favorite at New York's 
famous "Embers", has 
played nothing but Olds 
Super trumpets for 
the past 20 years. 


F.E. OLDS & SON 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





December 24, 1959 





Music News from 


10 Years Ago 


On the Cover: Mel Torme and Mari- 
lyn Maxwell Headline: “Woody, 
Shearing Win °49 Poll” Complete 
results of 13th annual Reader’s Poll: 
All-Star Band—leader and favorite solo- 
ist: Benny Goodman; trumpets: How- 
ard McGhee, Charlie Shavers, Miles 
Davis; trombones: Bill Harris, Kai 
Winding, Benny Green; altos: Johnny 
Hodges, Lee Konitz; tenors: Flip Phil- 
lips, Stan Getz; baritone: Serge Chaloff; 
clarinet: Buddy De Franco; piano: 
Erroll Garner; drums: Shelly Manne; 
bass: Eddie Safranski; guitar: Billy 
Bauer; arranger: Pete Rugulo; male 
vocalist: Al Hibbler; girl vocalist: Mary 
Ann McCall Other winners were: 
best band, Woody Herman; combo: 
George Shearing; vocal group: the 
Pied Pipers; male singer: Billy Eck- 
stine; female singer: Sarah Vaughan; 
King of Corn: Spike Jones . . . New 
outlet for American bands opening up 
in Cuba as Tommy Dorsey, Woody 
Herman, and Cab Calloway get okay 
from Cuban musicians’ union . . . Leon- 
ard Feather and wife seriously injured 
in auto accident. 


Coast to Coast 





25 Years Ago 


Headline: “Dorsey Brothers Have 
Fast Climb to Fame” Joe Yukl 
replaces Glenn Miller on trombone 
with the Dorseys so Miller can con- 
centrate on arranging . Down Beat 
celebrates its sixth month in business 

Editorial: “Radio is revolutioniz- 
ing the music industry, 
slack of out of work musicians from 
theaters, displaced by talking pictures” 

Bob Crosby compares his voice to 
Bing’s: “You will see that my 
much deeper, a lot smoother, and 
doesn’t sound half as good.” NBC 
inaugurates three-hour long program, 
Let’s Dance on Saturday nights. Fea- 
tured will be Benny Goodman, Xavier 
Cugat and Ken Murray Louis 
Armstrong soon to return to Chicago’s 
Three Deuces after a year and a half 
absence. He has Zutty Singleton, drums; 
Mike McKendrick, guitar; Horace Eu- 
banks, alto and clarinet . . . Top record 
reviews: Red Norvo and His Swing 
Septet, J Surrender Dear (Columbia); 
Frank Trumbauer, /n a Mist (Bruns- 
wick); Paul Whiteman, You're the Top; 
I Get a Kick Out of You (Victor). 
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The many requests from read 
a repeat performance by Barbara 
ner, who wrote the sensitive and ; 
thetic portrait of Cannonball Ac Jerley 
in the Oct. 15 Down Beat, wil be 
answered in the next issue whe. she 
takes a look at one of the most con- 
troversial figures in jazz: Miles 

Davis, no one’s grea! sur- 
prise—has just won the reader’s poll in 
the trumpet category and as jazz per- 
sonality of the year, is one of the most 
influential figures in jazz. Famed for 
being cantankerous and independent, he 
has inspired imitation among many 
musicians not only of his music but 
even of his way of dress. 
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Also in the next issue (Jan. 7, on 
sale Dec. 24) will be an essay by John 
S. Wilson on the increasing jazz use of 
“unorthodox” brass instruments: French 
horn, tuba, fluegelhorn, and so forth. 
Wilson examines the reasons for the 
recurrence of the tuba and the explora- 
tion of the other instruments by jazz 
musicians. 








LENNIE TRISTANO: JAZZ LINES. First examples 
of his dazzling piano magic, an absolute must 
for all pianists. ‘ $2.00 
BUD POWELL: The amazing artistry of this great 
Pianist. All solos as recorded. First time avail- 
able. Vol. $1.50 each 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Page after 
page of interesting harmonic innovations, new 
styles and techniques to give fresh, modern ideas 
to the pianist........ ba ..$1.50 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique 
—paraliel, block, whole tone, minor. . $1.50 
GEORGE SHEARING PLAYS LEONARD FEATHER 
From the lotest recordings by this Giant of Jazz 
come these ultra modern Jazz stylings in Pro- 
gressive Jazz for Piano $1.5 
THELONIOUS MONK PIANO ORIGINALS—The first 
written examples of this genius’ improvising and 
chord sequences. From his latest recording. $1.50 
1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For o better technic 
n AD LIB playing—Iimprovise jazz possoges on 
these Progressions. For oll musicians $1.50 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUME 1 & 2 
—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues'’ 
progressions so = essential for the modern 
musician $1.50 each 
DAVE BRUBECK’ s ‘PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings so you can play them 
too. The first printed examples of the Brubeck 
creative style and improvisaotions—Volumes | 
ond Ii a’ : $2.00 each 
HOW TO iIMPROVISE—Complete contro! of the 
subtie sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Latin for all instruments .$1.50 
SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO: Original drum parts 
as written and played by Shelly 
cording free, 
y and heor 


His special re- 
loaded with new ideas & technics 
the drum parts! $2.50 
DRUMCRAFT—the modern approach for the dance 
r faking reading, Latin best, 
correct use of accessories . . 
commercial drumming, etc... $1 








THE GREATEST NAMES IN JAZZ WILL HELP YOU BE A MODERNIST! 


MODERN PIZZICATO STRING BASS: DIRECT ap- 
proach to Jazz lines for Blues, Progressions, Im- 
provisation, Speed, etc. Create a perfect Bass 
line. Complete course a $3.00 
SUPER SOUNDS SIMPLIFIED: he, Deutsch's system 
of applying Hindemith, eeepeeneen: and Schillinger 
to modern Jozz..... $1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH'S AID TO TECHNIC—This great 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
and complete control of the fingerboard $1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS 
Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols. 
| ond Ii $1.50 each 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 
a style in the Jazz idiom only $1.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS — A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music. 
Every musicion needs one 
MODERN JAZZ: How to play the new Jazz styling. 
Every phase covered. All instruments......$1.50 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
fashioned books end . - basic 
for the study of arronging.. ..$1.50 
instruction in the ort of creating 
oruse TAKE-OFFS and improvising 
ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 24 
d s only $1.50 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING — How to 
develop absolute pitch, sight singing ond ear 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 
Deutsch $1.50 
SHORTY ROGERS’ SKETCH-ORKS: 13 Originals for 
small combos exactly as recorded. Designed for 
ony smal! grout $1.50 
SUPER CHORDS SIMPLIFIED, by Dr. Deutsch. Con- 
tains counterpoint, improvisation modulation, 
ond application every ches d and progression 
in modern music, 2. price $1.50 
TONY SCOTT WAILS: REAL JAZZ for Clarinet by 
sensation. A new concept in modern 
jozz for oll clorinetists. Vol. 1 & U1. .$1.50 each 


this new 


SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 
Rush Your Order — a post card will do 
Foreign orders given immediate attention. 


Postage paid on prepaid orders 
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JAZZ LINES: FOR TRUMPET by Thad Jones, Art 
Farmer, Joe Newman in one big book. Ultra 
modern Jazz Improvisations 

JAZZ PHRASES: FOR TRUMPET by Miles Davis, 
Thad Jones, Art Farmer, Chet Baker, Shorty 
Rogers, etc. From their new records $1.50 
23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. For smoll 
Combos exactly as he recorded them. All in one 
big book. PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBO 0 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE. For small 
Combos as he recorded them. Designed for any 
small group. All in one big book.....Only $2.00 
24 ORIGINALS BY PETE RUGOLO: Designed for 
ond playable by any combo. First time available. 
Real professional material. $2.00 
20 ORIGINALS BY ARIF MARDIN. Designed for 
all small combos. Melody, counter melody, bass 
lines, rhythm etc. Ultra modern Jazz......$2.00 
STAN GETZ: Tenor Sox Jazz. From his fabulous 
recordings come these greatest of all modern 
improvisations and jazz lines ....Only $1.50 
ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF JAZZ. Includes 
the only written examples of his exciting Impro 
visetions and Ad Lib choruses.... oo $8.80 
GREAT TENOR SAX STYLES: By Stan Getz, John 
Coltrane, Gigi Gryce, Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, Sonny 
Rollins, etc., in one big book $1.50 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS 

Any alto sox man can take off on these origino!l 
solos and ad-lib exactly as Porker........$1.50 
LEE KONITZ: JAZZ LINES. Exciting Alto Sax im 
provisctions from his latest recordings. With 
instructions on acquiring the new Jazz $1.50 
SONNY ROLLINS’ FREEDOM SUITE: Grect Tenor 
Sax jazz lines, new exciting jazz from his newest 
Riverside recording a .$1.50 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—New 
sounds through harmony, melody, 12 tone techn 

ond rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works $1.50 
THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLIGAN: Ultra modern 
swinging Sex solos trom this fabulous stylist 

greatest recordings ..-$1.50 
CHAS. PARKER'S BEBOP SOLOS FOR ALTO SAX— 
exciting new sounds: a must for alto men 

in the Parker tradition 





105 LONGACRE RD. 
ROCHESTER 21,N.Y. 
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